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_ SUPPLEMENTARY NATIONAL EDUCATION: 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES, AND NIGHT SCHOOLS. 


BY THE REV. H. G. ROBINSON, TRAINING COLLEGE, YORK. 


THE. country is, in one way or another, 
spending about two millions in the 
elementary education of the working 
classes. It will, of course, be under- 
stood that in this estimate are included 
as well the offerings of private benevol- 
ence as the funds derived from the 
parliamentary grants. Now, two mil- 
lions are a large sum. They do not, 
indeed, make a very great show when 
compared with the amount annually ex- 
pended on wine, spirits, and tobacco ; 
they cut an insignificant figure by the 
side of army and navy estimates ; but 
still, looked at in the abstract, they are 
not contemptible. Assuredly the country 
is entitled to expect some substantial 
return for them. And what is the real 
state of the case? Are these two mil- 
lions well laid out? Is the work of 
education now going on a successful 
one? Is it producing any solid, per- 
manent, beneficial results? The Report 
of the Education Commissioners” makes 
its appearance very opportunely to an- 
swer that question ; and the answer it 
gives is fairly satisfactory. It does in- 
deed expose some defects and short- 
comings. It warns us that in the 
majority of inspected schools more atten- 
tion is paid to the superstructure than 
to the foundation; that reading and 
writing are too often slurred over in 
order that a very limited “ First Class,” 
into which few of the children find their 
way, may astonish inspectors and visi- 


tors by a display of multifarious acquire- 
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ments. But, after all, the two millions 
are not begged, voted volunteered 
altogether in vain; a good deal is in 
gourse of being done, though not per- 
“haps quite as much as sanguine friends 
of education hoped—not quite ay much 
as our elaborate educational machinery 
would seem to call for. The following 
facts cannot very well be disputed. A 
great many bad schools in different 
parts of the country have been conygrted 
into schools more or less good, and a 
great many good schools have been es- 
tablished in -places where aforetime 
there were no schools at all, good or 
bad. Teachers regularly educated for 
their work have taken the place of 
teachers who knew very little and were 
unable to impart the little they did 
know ; method and system have super- 
seded haphazard and chronic irregu- 
larity ; inspection and supervision have 
given a stimulus to exertion ; and the 
countenance and sympathy of persons 
of influence are enlisted in the cause. 
At the same time there is one circum- 
stance which very seriously detracts 
from the efficacy of the work. Those 
for whose benefit it is designed are only 
willing or able to avail themselves of its 
advantages in a very limited degree. I 
refer, of course, to the well-known and 
oft-repeated complaint that children 
leave school at a very early age, and, 
while professedly at school, are often 
very irregular in their attendance. Now, 
as to the reality and extent of this evil, 
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there is by no means unanimity of 
opinion among the patrons and pro- 
moters of education. Some say that 
things are very bad in this respect—so 
bad as almost to nullify the advantage 
of improved methods of teaching, and 
to make the sums expended in highly- 
trained teachers and accomplished in- 
spectors and elaborate apparatus, little 
better than a waste of money. Others 
go so far as to say that the outcry 
about the early desertion of school 
is a mere delusion, partaking in some 
sort of the nature of those general 
panics which are occasionally epidemic 
with the British public. I have heard 
both opinions stated ex cathedré 
with the most unhesitating confidence. 
That the truth lies mid-way between 
these two extremes seems in this case a 
very safe conclusion to arrive at. Let 
it be granted that children for the most 
part leave school at the age of eleven, and 
it does not therefore follow that the 
pains taken to teach them up to that 
age are altogether thrown away. The 
five years between six and eleven are 
surely worth something. It may be a 
mistake to endeavour to cram too much 
into that narrow interval ; but powers 
may, during that time, be called forth 
which shall never become quite dormant 
again ; impressions for good may be 
made which no future influences can 
altogether obliterate. On the other 
hand, to deny the fact that children are 
withdrawn from school at so early an 
age as greatly to interfere with the com- 
pleteness of their education, is to deny 
what the statistics of any half-dozen 
neighbourhoods would most incontest- 
ably prove. <As to irregularity of at- 
tendance, the question seems to admit 
of very easy settlement. Most people, 
doubtless, know that schools under 
government inspection are entitled to a 
capitation grant on account of every 
child who has attended during 176 days 
in the course of the year. In 1859 
the amount paid in this form was 
61,1837. The number of children on 
account of whom this sum was paid, was 
247,691, while the average attendance 
was 599,903, and the entire number 


borne on the school registers, 847,879. 
Thus it appears that little more than a 
quarter of those professedly under edu- 
cation spend as much as half the year 
at school, while in the case of many 
their connexion with school is so 
broken and intermittent that it is only 
by some license of expression that they 
can be said to be under education at all. 

In the face of such facts as these 
there is some ground for the objection 
that the system of national education 
now in course of development is all too 
vast and elaborate for the work it has to 
do. I do not, however, propose to dis- 
cuss this question, but to make a 
different use of the points to which I 
have been calling attention. The limited 
time during which children attend the 
day-school, and the irregularity of the 
attendance of most of them, make it 
very important to carry out some plan 
for supplementing ordinary school edu- 
cation. The demand for juvenile labour 
has been for some time increasing—is 
still on the increase—will continue to 
be so as long as trade and manufactures 
are prosperous, unless some unlooked 
for and unlikely contingencies should 
change the direction of events, and 
modify the laws which regulate employ- 
ment. The school cannot compete with 
the labour-market. When the choice 
is between paying twopence for school- 
ing and receiving four or five shillings 
for labour, the instincts of the great 
mass of unlettered English parents can 
only be expected to choose in one way. 
Children then must continue to leave 
school with a very slender stock of 
knowledge—with a few miscellaneous 
historical, geographical, and physical 
facts, not very clearly or coherently 
grouped in their minds, and with a 
moderate degree of skill in reading, 
writing, and ciphering. But how long, 
if left to themselves, will they retain 
these accomplishments? Will the boy 
who, at the age of twelve, is able to read 
a page of English prose with average 
fluency and intelligence, retain much of 
that ability at sixteen, supposing the 
intervening years are spent in a factory 
or at the plough? No attempt, as far 
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as I know, has yet been made to ascer- 
tain the present intellectual condition of 
those boys and girls who left our best 
national schools four or five years ago. 
The fact, indeed, that above forty per 
cent, of the marrying population still 
continue to make their mark instead of 
signing their names in the register is 
significant, but it must not be too 
strongly insisted upon. It indicates 
imperfect skill rather than total inability 
to write. But, whatever advantages the 
national school may confer, it is certain 
that those advantages will be very im- 
perfectly realized, and will in a very 
great degree become evanescent in the 
case of most of those who have enjoyed 
them, unless something can be done to 
carry on education concurrently with 
labour. 

How is it again with the youth of 
the working classes generally, from four- 
teen years of age to twenty, as regards 
moral tone? Let those who know them 
speak, and they will confess that their 
condition is very unsatisfactory. They 
are difficult to get hold of, difficult 
to impress. They are fond of license, 
and call it liberty. They are rude, 
boisterous, given to appetite, fancying 
there is some connexion between manli- 
ness and vice. They are the despair of 
ordinary clergymen. They are seldom 
seen at church, but continually at the 
corners of the streets, though their oc- 
cupation there is less edifying to their 
neighbours, and more unprofitable to 
themselves, than that of the Pharisees of 
old. There are, of course, very pleasing 
exceptions to this state of things, but 
in the main the description is neither 
exaggerated nor extravagant. I say 
nothing of the darker phases of life 
and morals which too often grow out of 
thisjuvenile recklessness and roughness, 
Sottish intemperance and gross impurity 
too frequently characterize the social 
condition of the people, and are too 
constantly the theme of philanthropic 
lamentation to make it necessary for 
any one to prove their existence, or to 
enlarge upon their evil. 

And where must we look for a 


remedy or a palliative? Undoubtedly 
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the first step towards finding one is to 
ascertain clearly the beginning of the mis- 
chief. Now, I would strongly insist upon 
it that the mischief takes its beginning 
from that age when the salutary in- 
fluences of the national school are no 
longer in operation, and when no other 
checks and responsibilities have as yet 
been substituted. In the comparatively 
neglected condition of English lads from 
the age of thirteen to eighteen, lies the 
secret of a great deal of the vice of 
their maturity ; and therefore we must 
somehow contrive to act vigorously on 
the young during this period of their 
lives, if we would infuse a better tone 
into the masses, and raise the standard 
of adult morality among them. 

Now, what are the agencies at our 
disposal for effecting this? 

1. Thereis, first of all, thetime-honoured 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. And this insti- 
tution, which has been in existence for 
more than sixty years, is not without its 
merits. In some parts of the country— 
in Lancashire especially—it is by no 
means wholly inefficient, and certainly 
exercises a good deal of indirect in- 
fluence over the young persons associated 
with it. At the same time there are 
many lets and hindrances to the thorough 
and substantial efficiency of the Sunday- 
school. One is the almost universal 
absence of method and organization. 
Little is taught, and that little is very 
imperfectly digested. The teachers are 
often very earnest and right-minded, 
but seldom very competent. Courses of 
instruction there can hardly be said to be, 
for in most cases the lessons consist of 
a chapter of the Bible selected for no 
particular reason, and on no particular 
principle ; the book of Chronicles being, 
I believe, rather a favourite with vo- 
lunteer teachers of the humbler class, 
as affording good scope for testing me- 
chanical skill in reading hard words. 
But another hindrance to the usefulness 
of the Sunday-school is to be found in 
the fact that it is nothing more than a 
preliminary to attendance on a long 
service in church. Hence, not only is 
the time available for the Sunday-school 
contracted within the —— limits, 
B 
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but young persons are tempted by the 
instinct of weariness to bring their con- 
nexion with the school to a hasty and 
premature conclusion. As a rule, boys 
and girls of sixteen and seventeen do 
not: make their appearance in Sunday- 
schools; and, in those exceptional cases 
where they do, it is not unusual to hear 
complaints of their unruly conduct and 
their determined self-will—no unnatural 
consequence of the absence of moral 
control during six days, followed by im- 
perfect and unmethodical efforts to en- 
force it on the seventh. 

That something more might be done 
with Sunday towards advancing the 
moral, intellectual, and religious train- 
ing of the youth of the working classes 
there can be no doubt. To effect this, 
however, it will be necessary to get rid 
of certain ingrained habits of routine 
and conventionality. We must learn 
to apprehend, more clearly than is gene- 
rally done, the full significance of the 
position that “the sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the sabbath.” 
There must be some bold and felicitous 
innovations. Short, simple, and adapted 
religious services must, in the case of all 
under a certain age, be allowed to super- 
sede, or rather to prepare the way for 
the full orthodox measure of public 
worship. A system of teaching must 
be adopted which shall not only instruct 
but allure. Interesting illustrations of 
Bible history, oral descriptions of those 
countries which are ,the fields of mis- 
sionary labour, practical lessons on the 
social and moral virtues, a methodical 
but not unduly dogmatic exposition of 
Christian doctrine based on the apostles’ 
creed, are amongst the obvious and easily 
available materials for furnishing forth 
such a system of teaching. 

Again, the services of educated chris- 
tian men and women must be more 
extensively enlisted ; and, by a sufficient 
sub-division of labour and a sufficient 
variety of work, many may be induced 
to co-operate, while none are required 
to make too complete and continuous a 
sacrifice of their time and attention. 
Finally, it would be of great advantage 
to interweave with the Sunday-school 






system some sober and rational kinds of 
recreation. Sacred music would serve 
this purpose, as would also the reading 
aloud by a skilful and accomplished 
reader of select poetry or prose. 

On the whole, however, the Sunday 
by itself supplies a very imperfect op- 
portunity of carrying on the moral and 
intellectual training of the youth of the 
working classes. The work which it 
allows of must be supported and 
seconded by other agencies. 

II. What else, then, have we at hand for 
the purpose? There isthe MECHANICS’ 
INSTITUTE. It is now some thirty-five 
or thirty-six years since Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes were first established, under the 
auspices of Dr. Birkbeck, and the pa- 
tronage of Lord Brougham. The original 
design of these institutions was not so 
much to educate as to afford oppor- 
tunities for self-education. Educate in- 
deed they could not, for they had no 
provision in their constitution or ma- 
chinery for doing so. They did not pre- 
tend, except very indirectly, to exercise 
any moral influence ; they neither initi- 
ated nor carried on any processes of 
mental training. They opened reading- 
rooms ; they established libraries ; they 
provided courses of lectures on miscel- 
laneous subjects. It is obvious, then, 
that they presupposed a taste for reading, 
a thirst for knowledge, a craving for 
self-improvement. They could only do 
a little, through the zeal of their pro- 
moters and the eloquence of their lec- 
turers, to awaken these appetites. In the 
main, the supply took for granted the 
demand. And, as the demand was not 
great amongst the class for whom the 
Institutes were designed, the supply hung 
on hand. Mechanics’ Institutes were not 
very actively patronized or supported ; 
and the patronage and support which 
they did receive, came not from me- 
chanics, but from the class above them. 
This was very soon seen. Lord Brougham 
referred to it in a speech delivered by 
him at the Manchester Institute, in 1835. 
There were, it seems, “ nearly 1,400 indi- 
“ viduals actually subscribing and placing 
“at the disposal of the directors a fund 
“ quite sufficient to bear the current ex- 
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“ penses, without involving the institution 
“in debt and difficulty.” But these 1400 
individuals were of the middle, and not 
of the working class. And this con- 
dition of things has characterized nearly 
every Institute throughout the country. 
When the middle classes have not come 
forward to maintain the Institute, the 
Institute has generally died of atrophy. 
One great reason of this is obvious 
enough. The middle classes had just 
such a measure of preparatory education 
as qualified them to take advantage of 
Mechanics’ Institutes; the working 
classes did not reach that standard. 

But this circumstance does not justify 
us in saying that Institutes have been a 
failure. It is something that they have 
found amongst the middle classes persons 
glad to take advantage of them. At the 
same time it must be confessed that, even 
with any class, theirs has been a very 
partial and imperfect success. There are, 
it is said, about eight hundred Institutes 
in the country; and their members are 
estimated at 130,000 in the aggregate. 
Of these 130,000 nearly one-half belong, 
as might be expected, to Yorkshire and 
Lancashire. On the whole, then, we 
see that fewer than one per cent. of the 
population are connected with Mechanics’ 
Institutes ; and we cannot, therefore, 
build much upon their assistance in 
accomplishing the work of popular edu- 
cation. 

Efforts have, however, been made from 
time to time to extend their influence and 
increase their efficiency. One obvious 
expedient was to place them, as much as 
possible, under the management of the 
class for whose use they are intended ; 
and accordingly the directorate of most 
Institutes contains a certain proportion 
of working men. 

Again, the Institutes of a particular 
district have sought to strengthen them- 
selves by entering into union. Among 
these the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ 
Institutes is prominent. Its affairs are 
managed by a President, two Vice-presi- 
dents, a Treasurer, two Secretaries, and 
ten members of Committee ; it holds an- 
nual meetings, which are attended by 
delegates from each Institute in union ; 


it arranges for delivery and interchange 
of lectures ; it employs an agent, whose 
business it is to visit different Institutes 
for the purpose of lecturing, organizing, 
inspecting, and advising. The advan- 
tages derived from such a union are 
necessarily confined to countenance and 
sympathy, advice and direction. There 
is no intercommunion of funds, no inter- 
ference with the internal management of 
the local establishments ; each Institute 
must rely for success on its own resources, 
and finds the benefit of co-operation 
simply in the rules and examples fur- 
nished for its guidance, and in the 
prestige attached to a widely extended 
association. 

The plan pursued in connexion with 
the lecture department has often been 
referred to as a weak point in the con- 
stitution of Mechanics’ Institutes. 

The usual practice is to provide a 
succession of lectures, to be delivered 
weekly or fortnightly during the session. 
Now, these lectures are, for the most 
part, isolated and unconnected with one 
another. There is no attempt at securing 
anything like a systematic course. A 
lecture on history will be followed by 
one on science, while the scientific lec- 
ture will, in its turn, be succeeded by a 
disquisition on literature or morals, or 
perhaps on some social question. It is 
obvious, therefore, that these lectures 
are of no great value in an educational 
point of view. They furnish the public 
with a few hours of intellectual pastime 
and recreation, but they do not contribute 
much toward the instruction of the ig- 
norant or the guidance of the student. 

It may very naturally be asked why 
the managers of Institutes do not set on 
foot a systematic series of lectures—why, 
for instance, they do not offer to their 
supporters and the public a course on 
English History at one time ; a course 
on Political Economy or on some depart- 
ment of Physical Science at another. 
But an experiment of this kind was, I 
believe, tried at Bradford, and failed. 


-One great difficulty would be to find lec- 


turers. No one man would be able or 
willing to make himself responsible for 
an entire course; and it would be no 
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easy matter to preserve unity and co- 
herence if a single subject were to be 
portioned out among a number of man- 
ipulators. Moreover, audiences like 
variety, and frequent lectures as much 
for the sake of entertainment as instruc- 
tion. Still, perhaps, something might 
be done in this way; and, if so, the 


usefulness of Institutes as places of 


education would be proportionally in- 
creased. At all events, the lecturing 
system might be turned to better account 
as a means of stimulating a desire for 
knowledge, and of guiding the student 
to profitable courses of reading, and 
approved methods of study. It might 
also be made more use of to awaken 
attention to matters connected with 
health, economy, diet, habits and man- 
ners of daily life. 

The desire to popularize Mechanics’ 
Institutes, to secure for them a greater 
degree of support than they are able to 
achieve by their literary and scientific 
character, has led to the frequent prac- 
tice of introducing musical and other 
entertainments into the programme. 
This tendency has been severely de- 
nounced by the more rigid and uncom- 
promising champions of intellectual 
progress. They consider it a sign of de- 
generacy and an unworthy condescension 
to popular weakness. And unquestion- 
ably it scarcely harmonizes with the origi- 
nal constitution and design of Mechanics’ 
Institutes. But, without stopping now to 
examine or discuss the question, I may 
find occasion, before bringing this paper 
to a close, to consider whether, in making 
provision for the entertainment of the 
people, we are not doing something for 
their education. 

The consciousness, however, that 
Mechanics’ Institutes were not enlist- 
ing the sympathy and support of the 
masses has of late years brought about 
a very important change, and intro- 
duced a very important novelty into 
their organization. The truth was ap- 
prehended that the great body of the 
people were not educated up to the 
standard which would qualify them to 
read books and profit by lectures. 
Hence an effort was made to remedy 


this defect by the institution of night- 
classes, where different branches of 
learning, more or less elementary, might 
be communicated to such pupils as chose 
to attend. This plan has now been 
very generally adopted, and constitutes 
the most useful and practical feature of 
ordinary institutes. An obvious diffi- 
culty in connexion with these classes 
has been the securing of a sufficient 
number of competent teachers. In 
most cases, recourse has necessarily been 
had to voluntary aid, and the classes 
have often suffered from the uncertainty, 
irregularity, imperfection, and want of 
method commonly attendant on volun- 
tary service. 

Again, the experiment has not always 
been successful in other respects. The 
classes have frequently been scantily 
filled, and the members of them have 
been irregular in their attendance. It 
is, however, satisfactory to know that 
the success has generally been propor- 
tionate to the goodness of the arrange- 
ments, and the zeal and efficiency of the 
teachers. The results of the experiment 
so far tend to show a_ wide-spread 
deficiency in the most elementary 
subjects of education. Thus, in the 
Yorkshire Union of Institutes, while 
above 5000 pupils were in attendance 
on the classes for reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, scarcely 900 were engaged 
in the study of grammar and composi- 
tion, and the Natural Science classes 
did not contain, in the aggregate, more 
than 100 members. A similar condition 
of things appears in the Report of the 
“ East Lancashire Union of Institutions 
having Evening Schools.” 

IIL The plan adopted by Mechanics’ 
Institutes indicates the direction in 
which we must look for the means of 
carrying on, to a more successful issue, 
the work of National Education. There 
is an increasing conviction, that if that 
work is to be done at all, it must be 
done through the agency of NIGHT 
SCHOOLS; and, accordingly, the experi- 
ment of Night Schools is in course of 
trial, not only in connexion with Insti- 
tutes, but under the auspices of the 
clergy, the various dissenting denomina- 
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tions, mill-owners, and other employers 
of labour, and philanthropic landed 
proprietors. 

Here again we may appeal to the 
judgment of the Education Commis- 
sioners. They enter with some minute- 
ness into the subject of Evening Schools; 
they take a general survey of the efforts 
now making to carry them on, they dis- 
cuss the difficulties and requirements 
involved, and they make the following 
recommendation in reference to them :— 
“That, inasmuch as Evening Schools 
“appear to be a most effective and 
“ popular means of education, the atten- 
“tion of the Committee of Council be 
“directed to the importance of organ- 
“izing them more perfectly, and ex- 
“tending them more widely than at 
“ present.”—Vol. i. p. 547. 

The question then is, Are we to fall 
back on Night Schools as the best hope 
of Popular Education? It is a question 
which deserves to be examined and 
discussed. 

In the first place, it must be conceded 
that the Day School is an imperfect 
agent in the work, from no fault of its 
own, but simply from the inevitable 
condition that it loses its pupils before 
it has had the opportunity of making 
them thoroughly proficient in the ele- 
ments of knowledge. I call this con- 
dition inevitable, because it seems to be 
one which must continue in force as 
long as the openings for the employ- 
ment of children in various kinds of 
labour are as numerous as they are at 
present, or until some scheme of compul- 
sory education redresses the grievance, 
and perhaps generates other grievances 
in doing so. On this latter alternative 
I will not dwell. Compulsory education 
has undoubtedly succeeded so far as it 
has been tried in England, as the work- 
ing of the half-time system in factories 
sufficiently proves; but it does not 
follow that it will be equally successful 
if extended, and made applicable to the 
whole body of youthful workers through- 
out the country—for it is easier to deal 
with children collected into masses and 
brought together in some great centre of 
employment than with children scat- 
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tered through a wide parish and at the 
disposal of numerous employers. 

It is argued, too, that, though the 
sentimentalist may deplore the sacrifice 
of the tender years of childhood to the 
engrossing demands of labour, and 
though the friend of social and intel- 
lectual progress may complain of the 
necessary check thus given to the cause 
of education, yet the provision is on the 
whole a fortunate and a merciful one, 
for that they whose lot in life is to be 
manual and physical labour should for 
their own sake be initiated early—that 
thus only will they acquire that dexterity 
which ensures full productiveness, and 
that use which is second nature. I am 
not prepared to indorse this view, but I 
cannot afford time or space to contravene 
it. The point to which I wish to call 
renewed attention is the simple fact 
that, as things are, the children of the 
working classes are almost universally 
thrown out of education at the age of 
twelve, and that, when they leave 
school, their really available attainments 
are limited to a moderate facility in read- 
ing and writing, with a more or less 
accurate knowledge of the ordinary rules 
of arithmetic. 

Night-schools, or something equiva- 
lent, must be the machinery resorted to. 
The name is not essential—in some 
cases, perhaps, will be better dispensed 
with—but the thing, in some shape, we 
must have. 

I have already said that a good deal 
is doing in this direction. I could refer 
to many examples of very fairly success- 
ful night-schools, though I am bound to 
say I know also of some cases where the 
experiment has resulted in complete 
and even discreditable failure. 

The night-schools connected with 
the Farnley Iron Works, near Leeds, 
deserve to be mentioned as showing 
how much may be done when patrons 
are liberal and teachers able and zealous. 
In these schools a very considerable 
number of young persons receive in- 


. struction during five nights in the week. 


Many of them have made good progress 
in grammar and composition, and in 
elementary mathematics. Lectures in 
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history ave delivered, illustrating the 
nature and growth of our political con- 
stitution; a class of more advanced 
pupils meets for discussion ; and occa- 
sional readings from our standard litera- 
ture diversify and relieve the ordinary 
course of study. 

A very useful work is going on under 
the auspices of the East Lancashire 
Union of Institutes having night- 
schools. Fourteen Institutes belong to 
this union, and each Institute has a 
night-school attached to it. Each night- 
school is conducted by a paid teacher, 
who is assisted by a paid candidate for 
the office of teacher, and by such volun- 
teer teachers as can be enlisted in the 
service. Moreover, the Union main- 
tains two organizing masters who itine- 
rate, and are required “to spend about 
“three hours of five nights in each week 
“in the personal instruction of the 
“classes of the several institutions.” 
Saturday evening is devoted to a weekly 
class lecture. A system of examina- 
tions and prizes has also been intro- 
duced. The programme of studies is 
tolerably extensive, but the higher 
subjects are cultivated by a very limited 
number. For instance, the whole number 
of pupils is 1,244—while the number 
studying English history is 158 ; the 
number studying algebra, 15 ; Euclid, 
33 ; chemistry, 44. 

Reference may also be made to what 
is going on in connexion with the night- 
school movement in the manufacturing 
and mining districts ‘of Cheshire and 
Staffordshire. From the report of the 
Rev. J. P. Norris, it appears that in 
1857 upwards of fifty such schools were 
in operation in his district, and that 
clergymen, colliery owners, iron masters, 
and manufacturers, were all working in 
different ways to help on the movement. 
Probably there are few large towns in 
the country where the experiment has 
not been tried on a greater or less scale 
and generally with a certain amount of 
success. The rural districts are in a 
less favourable position for such a work, 
and those who wish to carry it on there 
have many difficulties to contend with. 
Still zeal and energy will do much to 


overcome these difficulties; and instances 
may be found where, in default of other 
agency, the clergyman himself has sacri- 
ficed some of his evenings to the task 
of school keeping, and has found his 
reward in doing so. 

What has been said proves clearly 
that there is a wide-spread feeling as to 
the necessity of carrying on a system of 
evening instruction in schools and 
classes ; it remains to consider how it 
may best be done, and what are the 
difficulties and hindrances in the way 
of doing it. The first and most indis- 
pensable condition is to secure the 
pupils. And it must be remembered 
that we want especially to get hold of 
young persons between the ages of twelve 
and eighteen. The tendency in night- 
schools has hitherto been to reject those 
who, from their extreme youth, ought, 
in the opinion of educational theorists, 
to be attending the day-school. There 
is some excuse for this policy; but it 
must be abandoned if night-schools are 
to be generally and permanently useful. 
Children between the ages of twelve and 
fourteen will certainly not be at school, 
let educational theorists theorise as they 
please. If, therefore, they are to wait two 
or three years before they can be admitted 
into the night-school, they will spend 
those years in forgetting what they have 
previously learned in the day-school, 
and in learning what the night-schoo]— 
when they do enter it—will scarcely be 
able to make them forget. 

This one position, then, I desire most 
emphatically to insist on, that the night- 
school must be open to receive boys 
and girls as soon as ever they cease to 
attend the day-school. There must be 
no interval—for, if there is, it will be 
the opposite of a lucid one ; it will do 
much to darken the light already let in 
on the understanding, and to blunt 
whatever edge school influences may 
have set on the sensibilities and the 
conscience. 

Moreover, it will be very much easier 
to secure the attendance of the scholars 
if the transfer to the night-school is to 
be immediate. The moment when a 
boy is leaving school belongs to the 
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mollia tempora fandi. The influence 
of the clergyman and schoolmaster is 
still potent; and, if the right course be 
then taken with him, he will suffer him- 
self to be drawn during his evening 
hours to those accustomed desks and 
benches where he has for some time been 
spending his days. On the other hand, 
when he has once got well away and 
has been, as it were, whistled down the 
wind, it is not any common lure that 
will bring him back again. Give him 
two or three years of independence, and 
he will set his ‘face like a flint equally 
against schoolmaster and parson. Ac- 
cordingly, in a well developed system the 
niglit-school will be the natural and 
recognised supplement of the day-school, 
and no earnest schoolmaster will allow 
a pupil to leave the latter without an 
effort to place his name on the register 
of the former, and to secure his promise 
of regular attendance there. The influ- 
ence of the clergyman, or other mi- 
nister of religion, will, of course, be 
exerted in the same direction, and the 
cause will be greatly helped, if the em- 
ployers of labour can be induced to co- 
operate. 

I think, then, that, with tact and good 
management, a large percentage of those 
who leave our day-schools might be in- 
duced to continue their studies at even- 
ing schools, and that by degrees the prac- 
tice would grow habitual, and come to be 
regarded as a simple matter of course. 

But, if this consummation is to be 
realised, good and efficient evening 
schools must be established. To this end 
it is above all things necessary to secure 
the services of well qualified teachers. 
To do any real permanent good, the 
night-school must not be one whit be- 
hind the day-school in this respect. 
Nay, the work will be in many respects 
more difficult, more delicate, more exact- 
ing, and will therefore call for more 
judgment, ability, and experience. 

It must be remembered that the night- 
school is not to be, what a friend of mine 
humorously calls “a shop where penny- 
worths of knowledge may be bought,” 
but a scene as well of moral as of intel- 
lectual training. It can be made s0, if 


its promoters think fit. But that it may 
be so, it will, I say again, be necessary 
to employ teachers of the right sort. 
Now there are many reasons why volun- 
teers alone will not do. They are not to 
be depended upon for regularity or me- 
thod, and their zeal is often greater than 
their knowledge or discretion. The 
will is certainly something in this mat- 
ter, but the deed and the power of doing 
it cannot be dispensed with. I know, 
indeed, one school worked entirely by 
volunteers, and those, moreover, of the 
same rank in life as those for whom 
they work. This school is a decidedly 
successful one, and its success is more 
decidedly moral than intellectual; but it 
is exceptional, for it is connected with a 
a church and congregation into which, 
through the devotion of its clergyman, is 
breathed no common measure of earnest- 
ness and life. 

As a rule, then, night-schools must 
have paid and professional teachers, and 
nothing will be host to the country, if 
some of the most efficient of those who 
have acquired a large stock of knowledge 
to qualify them for imparting a little 
modicum in our day-schools, can be 
draughted off for this secondary service. 
Such a plan, however, involves the em- 
barrassing question of finance. How 
are these night-schools to be maintained ? 
The first step must be, to make them as 
nearly as possible self-supporting. Young 
persons in receipt of wages can generally 
afford to pay rather more than they do 
for their schooling ; and it is a question 
whether we have not added, in some 
degree, to the educational difficulty in 
many districts, by unduly cheapening 
education throughout the country. 
Moreover, if the importance and utility 
of night-schools can once be established, 
they will have an increased claim upon 
such public grants as may be voted on 
behalf of education; and, by way of 
example, it would not be a misfortune 
if the money which is now paid to day- 
schools in the form of a capitation grant, 


‘and which, in the case of half-time 


scholars at all events, is a gross abuse, 
were transferred to the credit of the 
night-school. It may be proper to men- 
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tion in passing that, as things are now, 
evening-schools are permitted to claim 
capitation grants and certain other aids 
and allowances. In connexion with this 
part of the subject, the question arises 
whether it can ever be expedient par- 
tially to sacrifice the day-school to the 
night-school. JI venture to answer in 
the affirmative just so far as to suggest 
that in small rural parishes, where 
teaching power and the means of pur- 
chasing it are equally scarce, it would 
perhaps be desirable to try the experi- 
ment of closing the day-school during 
the afternoon, and opening it in the 
evening for the attendance of the elder 
day-scholars, and of those who are at 
work during the day. 

The next important consideration with 
regard to night-schools is their organiza- 
tion and management. Let it be borne 
in mind, then, that we have to aim at 
effective teaching and sound moral in- 
fluence. Pupils who may come or go at 
their option have to be attracted to the 
school and attached to it, and yet have 
to be restrained and made subject to 
discipline. 

With a view to the instruction, the 
scholars must, of course, be classified on 
very much the same principles as in a 
day-school ; they must be made to under- 
stand that they are not the best judges 
of their own requirements, and that they 
must learn according to methods laid 
down for them. Care must be taken 
that all are well grounded in elementary 
subjects. To this end it will be expe- 
dient to arrange the school in two sec- 
tions, the elementary and the advanced, 
each section, of course, being subdivided 
into classes, according to attainment or 
line of study. The work of the elemen- 
tary section should be confined to read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic; the advanced 
section may include all the other com- 
monly recognised branches of instruction. 
It is very desirable, however, to adapt 
the more advanced instruction in night- 
schools as much as possible to the social 
requirements of the learners. In no 
school with which I am acquainted is 
any very systematic attempt made to do 
this; and yet I believe it might be done 


with great advantage. Thus, for instance, 
by explaining simply the nature of the 
laws and government, the rise and 
growth of the Constitution, the chief 
epochs in the national life, the progress 
of society, it is possible to bring English 
History more closely home to the busi- 
ness and bosoms of working men. In 
like manner geography may be dealt 
with. To enlarge on remote and obscure 
mountain ranges, to trace the course of 
unheard-of rivers through unheard-of 
regions, is no very edifying process when 
the audience are rustics ; but to tell all 
about Canada or New Zealand, to point 
out the country of cotton and the coun- 
try of tea, is a sensible and in its own 
way remunerative operation. Moreover, 
there is scope in night-schools for what 
it is the fashion to call lessons on com- 
mon things. The rising generation of 
operatives and artisans will be no worse 
for having their minds enlightened on 
such subjects as wages, taxation, house- 
hold expenditure, the manifold uses of 
water hot and cold, the general care and 
culture of the body. 

Occasional lectures may with advan- 
tage be introduced into night-schools ; 
and, where such lectures can be illus- 
trated by diagrams or experiments, they 
will be found still more effective. Every- 
thing should be done to make the teach- 
ing attractive, and to impress the pupils 
with a sense of its practical value. At 
the best, attendance at the night-school 
on the part of those who have been 
working hard all day, is an act of con- 
siderable self-denial, requires physical 
as well as mental effort, and is a kind of 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. 
This must be taken into account in 
managing the discipline ; but that dis- 
cipline must be real. All anarchy, 
schism, independent action, must be ex- 
cluded ; the school must revolve on one 
centre, and “move together, if it move 
at all.” To aid in preserving order, it 
would be well to select a staff of moni- 
tors from among the pupils, and to set 
each monitor over a company of five or 
six. The business of the monitors would 
be to check disorder by example, by in- 
fluence, by word of command, and, if 
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necessary, to report disorderlies to the 
master of the school. In some cases it 
may be possible to introduce something 
of a military element into the discipline, 
and, perhaps, to form the pupils into a 
cadet corps in connexion with the Volun- 
teer Rifle Movement. Where this can 
be done, the order of the school will be 
all the better for it, and its popularity 
greatly increased. 

The admission of adults to evening 
schools calls for some observations. It 
will, perhaps, be felt that their presence 
must interfere in some degree with any 
attempt to carry out a thorough system 
of ordinary school discipline ; and yet it 
is very desirable that they should be 
induced to avail themselves of oppor- 
tunities of self-improvement. They must 
then be managed in a different way from 
their boyish comrades. Wherever it is 
possible, they should be classified by 
themselves, but at the same time they 
must be required to follow a particular 
system, and to accept the instruction of 
which they really stand in need. 

Though I have said that volunteer 
teachers will not by themselves avail 
for the permanent working of night 
schools, yet I strongly advise that volun- 
tary help should be accepted in co-ope- 
ration with, and subordinate to, the 
regular and responsible master. If in- 
telligent and earnest persons can be 
induced to lend their assistance, some 
of the advantages of private and indivi- 
dual teaching will be combined with 
the method and order of a school, and 
a good deal of indirect influence will be 
diffused, to the permanent moral im- 
provement of the pupils. The clergy- 
man will, of course, co-operate actively, 
will find opportunities of giving reli- 
gious instruction, and will recruit, not 
unsuccessfully, for his Sunday-school, 
his congregation, and his choir. 

Other conditions seem necessary 
to the probable success of a night- 
school. 

It must not exhibit an instance of 
suspended animation during five or six 
months of the year, but must fight on 
in the face of long bright days, and the 
seductiveness of out-door recreations. 


The better to do this, it must have recre- 
ations and entertainments of its own. 
The cricket club will be no unkindly 
or unfitting graft on its solid and utili- 
tarian trunk ; and the clergyman himself, 
if not beneficed or desirous of being 
beneficed in the diocese of Rochester, 
may patronize the sport, and even wield 
a bat and deliver a ball. Music again 
will exercise a potent spell in favour 
of the cause. Brass bands and glee 
societies have already developed out of 
the sober work of the night-schools, 
and there is ample testimony to the 
civilizing effect of music on the masses. 
I sometimes wonder whether we shall 
ever be able to turn to good account the 
educating influences of the drama, and 
whether we shall, any of us, be clever 
enough to hit upon some modern sub- 
stitute for the miracle plays and moral- 
ities of old. At all events, in dealing 
with the social condition of the people, 
we must remember that, if Bacon was 
right in thinking national ballads 
as important as national laws, it is 
equally true that the question of 
popular pastimes is not to be lost sight 
of in the question of popular education. 
We must deal with life as a whole; 
and, if we want to improve and elevate 
our fellow-countrymen, we must take 
account of all the elements of their 
nature, and not simply fasten our atten- 
tion upon one. To sew the new patch 
of pedagogism on the old social habits 
of the people is a poor aim, and will 
prove an unsuccessful one. If on the 
other hand we can, in spite of the 
acknowledged difficulties of the under- 
taking, in spite of the antagonistic forces 
continually at work, succeed in causing 
night-schools to take root in all centres 
of population great and small—if we can 
so control and influence the youth of 
the working class, that attendance on 
evening classes shall become in some 
degree a regular practice with them, be- 
tween the ages of twelve and eighteen— 
then, I think, we may hope to see results 


‘produced which, it is to be feared, the 


national system, with all its merits, is not 
producing. We must not of course ex- 
pect toomuch. There is a formidable vis 
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inertia to contend against. No class in 
society is very ardently devoted to self- 
improvement, or very eager to make 
sacrifices for the sake of it. The per- 
centage of studious boys at Eton 
and Rugby is not, I imagine, large; 
the percentage of hard-reading men at 
Oxford and Cambridge has in these last 
days of competitive examinations only 
come to be respectable. We must, 
therefore, wait long before we can hope 
to see in the flesh those earnest crowds 
of operatives and mechanics thirsting 
for knowledge which Lord Brougham, 
in the days when he so ,eloquently 
pleaded the cause of education, used to 
see in the spirit. In the meantime, it 
will be something achieved if men and 
women of the labouring class are 
brought into the condition of being 
able to read fluently and write legibly ; 
if, during the years when the body is, 
and the mind should be, growing, the 
majority of them are made to spend 
some few hours of each week in a good 
moral atmosphere, among higher influ- 
ences than those which they meet with 
in the streets and lanes of the city, or 
perhaps in their own homes. ‘Then 
there will be some chance for more 
advanced schemes of education. Then 
Mechanics’ Institutes may arouse 


themselves, and put forth their pro- 
grammes, and enlarge their borders, and 
find an active demand for that which 
they have to supply. Then too will the 
Working Man’s College become a more 
highly appreciated Institution, and what 
is now the resource of the few will 
become the heritage of the many. 

But the less pedantry, and the more 
elasticity and adaptedness there is in 
this movement for evening education, 
the more likely is it to succeed. We 
must never forget that, as man does not 
live by bread alone, so neither can the 
people be elevated and society regene- 
rated by sheer force of school work. We 
must not, in this age of instruction and 
examination, fancy that, because we can 
cram knowledge we can cram morals or 
manners, refinement or civilization. The 
great result is to be achieved as much 
by indirect as by direct agencies. The 
night-school will do something through 
the information it supplies, but it will 
often do more through the influences it 
diffuses. Books will teach the people a 
good deal if they can be made able and 
willing to read them ; but more perhaps 
may be expected from the presence and 
sympathy of cultivated natures and the 
contagion of a pure example. 


RAVENSHOE. 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY, AUTHOR OF “ GEOFFRY HAMLYN.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


LORD SALTIRE’S VISIT, AND SOME OF 
HIS OPINIONS. 


THERE followed on the events above 
narrated two or three quiet months—a 
time well remembered by Charles, as 
one of the quietest and most peaceful in 
his life, in all the times which followed. 
Every fine day there was a ramble with 
his father through the kennels and 
stables, and down through the wood, or 
over the farm. Charles, who at Oxford 


thought no day complete, after riding 
with the drag, or Drakes, or rowing to 
Sandford, without banquier, vingt-et-un, 
or loo, till three o’clock in the morning, 
now found, greatly to his astonishment, 
that he got more pleasure by leaning 
over a gate with his father, and looking 
at fat beasts and pigs, chewing a straw 
the while. A noisy wine party, where 
he met the same men he had met the 
night before, who sang the same songs, 
and told the same silly stories, was 
well enough; but he began to find that 
supper in the oak dining-room, sitting 
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between Mary and his father, and talking 
of the merest trifles, was a great deal 
pleasanter. He was astonished to find 
what a pleasant liquor tea was, and to 
“ pitch into” gooseberry jam and clotted 
cream in a way which surprised no one 
more than Lord Saltire. Another notice- 
able fact was, that Father Mackworth’s 
sarcasms were turned off with a good- 
natured laugh, and that battle was on all 
occasions refused to the worthy priest. 
In short, Charles, away from company 
and dissipation, was himself. The good 
worthy fellow, whom I learnt to love 
years ago! The man, whose history I 
am proud to write ! 

I mentioned Lord Saltire’s name in 
connexion with gooseberry jam just now. 
Lord Saltire had written to Densil, to 
say that he was horribly bored; that he 
wished, as an ethical study, to settle, once 
for all, the amount of boredom a man 
could stand without dying under it; 
that, having looked carefully about him, 
to select a spot and a society where that 
object could be obtained, he had selected 
Ravenshoe, as being the most eligible; 
that he should wish his room to have a 
south aspect ; and that his man would 
arrive with his things three days after 
date. To this Densil had written an 
appropriate reply, begging his kind old 
friend to come and make his house his 
home; and Lord Saltire had arrived one 
evening, when every one was out of the 
way but Mary, who received him in the 
hall. 

She was in some little trepidation. 
She had read and heard enough of “ the 
wild prince and Poyns,” and of Lord 
Saltire’s powers of sarcasm, to be tho- 
roughly frightened at her awful position. 
She had pictured to herself a terrible 
old man, with overhanging eyebrows, 
and cruel gleaming eyes beneath them. 
Therefore she was astonished to see a 
gentleman, old it is true, but upright as 
a young oak, of such remarkable personal 
beauty, and such a pleasant expression 
of countenance as she had never seen 
before. 

She was astonished, I said; but, mind 
you, Mary was too much of a lady to 
show astonishment. She sailed towards 


him through the gloom of the old hall 
with a frank smile, and just that amount 
of admiration in her sweet eyes, which 
paid Lord Saltire the truest compliment 
he had had for many a day. 

“Mr. Ravenshoe will be so sorry to 
have missed receiving you, my lord,” she 
said. 

“ Tf Mr. Ravenshoe is sorry,” he said, 
“T certainly am not. Mr. Ravenshoe 
has done me the honour to show me the 
most beautiful thing in his house first. 
I rather think that is a pretty compli- 
ment, Miss Corby, unless I am getting 
out of practice,” 

“ That is a very pretty compliment, 
indeed, my lord,” she answered laughing. 
“T most heartily thank you for it. I 
know nothing in life so pleasant as being 
flattered. May I introduce Father Mack- 
worth ?” 

Lord Saltire would be delighted. Fa- 
ther Mackworth came forward, and Mary 
saw them look at one another. She saw 
ata glance that either they had met be- 
fore, or there was some secret which 
both of them knew. She never forgot 
Mackworth’s defiant look, or Lord Sal- 
tire’s calm considerate glance, which 
said as plain as words, “ This fellow 
knows it.” 

This fellow knew it—had known it 
for years. The footman who had left 
Mackworth at the lodge of the French 
Lycée, the nameless domestic, who 
formed the last link with his former life 
-——this man had worn Lord Saltire’s 
livery, and he remembered it. 

“ T see,” said Lord Saltire, “ that Miss 
Corby is prepared for walking. I guess 
that she is going to meet Mr. Ravenshoe, 
and, if my surmise is correct, I beg to be 
allowed to accompany her.” 

“You are wonderfully correct, my 
lord. Cuthbert and Charles are shooting 
pheasants in the wood, and Mr. Ravens- 
hoe is with them on his pony. If you 
will walk with me, we shall meet them.” 

So the grand old eagle and the pretty 
sweet-voiced Robin passed out on to the 


‘terrace, and stood looking together, under 


the dull December sky, at the whispering 
surges. Right and left the misty head- 
lands seemed to float on the quiet gray 
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sea, which broke in sighs at their feet, 
as the long majestic groundswell rolled 
in from the ocean ; and these two stood 
there for a minute or more without 
speaking. 

“The new school of men,” said Lord 
Saltire at last, looking out to sea, “ have 
perhaps done wisely, in thinking more 
of scenery and the mere externals of 
nature than we did. We lived the life 
of clubs and crowds, and we are going 
to our places one after another. There 
are but few left now. These Stephen- 
sons and Paxtons are fine men enough. 
They ave fighting inert matter, but we 
fought the armies of the Philistine. We 
had no time for botany and that sort of 


thing ; which was unfortunate. You 
young folks shouldn’t laugh at us 
though.” 


“ T laugh at you!” she said suddenly 
and rapidly; “laugh at the giants who 
warred with the gods. My lord, the 
men of our time have not shown them- 
selves equal to their fathers.” 

Lord Saltire laughed. 

“ No, not yet,” she continued ; “when 
the time comes they will. The time 
has not come yet.” 

“Not yet, Miss Corby. It will come, 
—amind the words of a very old man; an 
old fellow who has seen a confounded 
deal of the world.” 

“ Are we to have any more wars, Lord 
Saltire ?” 

“Wars such as we never dreamt of, 
young lady.” 

**Is all this new inauguration of peace 
to go for nothing ?” 

“Only as the inauguration of a new 
series of wars, more terrible than those 
which have gone before.” 

“France and England combined can 
give the law to Europe.” 

Lord Saltire turned upon her and 
laughed. “And so you actually believe 
that France and England can actually 
combine for anything more important 
than a raid against Russia. Not that 
they will ever fight Russia you know. 
There will be no fight. If they threaten 
- loud enough, Russia will yield. Nicho- 
las knows his weakness, and will give 
way. If he is fool enough to fight the 
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Western powers, it will end in another 
duel a Uoutrance between France and 
England. They will never work to- 
gether for long. If they do, Europe is 
enslaved, and England lost.” 

“ But why, Lord Saltire ?” 

“Well, well; I think so. Allow me 
to say that I was not prepared to find a 
deep-thinking, though misguided politi- 
cian in such an innocent-looking young 
lady. God defend the dear old land, for 
every fresh acre I see of it confirms my 
belief that it is the first country in the 
world.” 

They were crossing the old terraced 
garden towards the wood, where they 
heard the guns going rapidly, and both 
were silent for a minute or so, The 
leafless wood was before them, and the 
village at their feet. The church spire 
rose aloft among the trees. Some fisher- 
man patriarch had gone to his well- 
earned rest that day, and the bell was 
tolling for him. Mary looked at the 
quiet village, at the calm winter's sea, 
and then up atthe calm stern face of the 
man who walked beside her, and said :— 

“Tell me one thing, Lord Saltire ; 
you have travelled in many countries. 
Is there any land, east or west, that can 
give us what this dear old England does 
settled order, in which each man knows 
his place and his duties? It is so easy 
to be good in England.” 

“Well, no. It is the first country in 
the world. A few bad harvests would 
make a hell of it, though. Has Ravens- 
hoe got many pheasants down here?” 

And, so talking, this strange pair wan- 
dered on towards the wood, side by side. 

Charles was not without news in his 
retirement, for a few friends kept him 
pretty well aw fait with what was going 
on in the world. First, there was news 
from Oxford; one sort of which was 
communicated by Charles Marston, and 
another sort by one Marker of Brasenose, 
otherwise known as “ Bodger,” though 
why, I know not, nor ever could get any 
one to tell me. He was purveyor of 
fashionable intelligence, while Charles 
Marston dealt more in example and 
advice. About this time the latter wrote 
as follows :— 
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“How goes Issachar? Is the ass 
stronger or weaker than formerly ? Has 
my dearly-heloved ass profited, or other- 
wise, by his stay at Ranford? How is 
the other ass, my Lord Welter? He is 
undoubtedly a fool, but I think an 
honest one, so long as you keep temp- 
tation out of his way. He is shame- 
fully in debt ; but I suppose, if their 
horse wins the Derby, he will pay; 
otherwise I would sooner be my lord 
than his tradesmen. How goes the 
‘grand passion,’—has Chloe relented ? 
She is a great fool if she does. Why, 
if she refuses you, she may marry 
Lord Welter, and he may settle his 
debts on her. A word in yourear. I 
have-an invitation to Ranford. I must 
go, I suppose. The dear old woman, 
whose absurdities your honour is pleased 
to laugh at, has been always kind to me 
and mine; and [ shall go. I shall pay 
my just tribute of flattery to the noble 
honest old soul, who is struggling to 
save a falling house. Don’t you laugh 
at Lady Ascot, you impudent young 
rascal. I have no doubt that she offers 
some prominent points for the exercise 
of your excellency’s wit, but she is un- 
measurably superior to you, you young 
scapegrace. 

“Bless your dear old face; how I 
long to see it again! I am coming to 
see it. I shall come to you at the begin- 
ning of the Christmas vacation. I shall 
come to you a beaten man, Charley. I 
shall only get a second. Never mind; 
I would sooner come to you and yours 
and hide my shame, than to any one 
else. 

“ Charles, old friend, if I get a third, 
I shall break my heart. Don’t show 
this letter to any one. I have lost the 
trick of Greek prose. Oh, old Charley! 
believe this, that the day once lost can 
never, never come back any more! They 
preach a future hell; but what hell 
could be worse than the eternal contem- 
plation of opportunities thrown away— 
of turning-points in the affairs of a 
man’s life, when, instead of rising, he 
has fallen—not by a bold stroke, like 
Satan, but by laziness and neglect ?” 

Charles was very sorry, very grieved, 


and vexed, to find his shrewd old friend 
brought to this pass by over-reading, 
and over-anxiety about a subject, which, 
to a non-university man, does not seem 
of such vital importance. He carried 
the letter to his father, in spite of the 
prohibition contained in it, and he found 
his father alone with the good, honest 
Father Tiernay ; to whom, not thinking 
that thereby he was serving his friend 
ill, he read it aloud. 

“ Charley dear,” said his father, half 
rising from his chair, “he must come 
to us, my boy; he must come here to 
us, and stay with us till he forgets his 
disappointment. He is a noble lad, 
He has been a good friend to my boy ; 
and, by George, the house is his own.” 

“T don’t think, dad,” said Charles, 
looking from Densil to Father Tiernay, 
“that he is at all justified in the dark 
view he is taking of matters. The 
clever fellows used to say that he was 
safe of his first. You know he is going 
in for mathematics as well.” 

“ He is a good young man, any way,” 
said Father Tiernay; “his sentiments 
do honour to him ; and none the worst 
of them is his admiration for my heretic 
young friend here, which does him most 
honour of all. Mr. Ravenshoe, I'll 
take three to one against his double 
first ; pity he ‘aint a Catholic. What 
the divvle do ye Prothestants mean by 
absorbing, (to use no worse language) 
the rints and revenues left by Catholic 
testators for the good of the hooly 
Church, for the edication of heretics ? 
Tell me that, now.” 

The other letter from Oxford was 
of a very different tenor. Mr. Marker, 
of Brazenose, began by remarking, 
that-— 

“He didn’t know what was come 
over the place; it was getting con- 
foundedly slow, somehow. They had 
had another Bloomer ball at Abing- 
don, but the thing was a dead failure, 
sir. Jemmy Dane, of University, had 
driven two of them home in a cart, by 
way of Nunenham. He had past the 
Pro’s at Magdalen turnpike, and they 
never thought of stopping him, by 
George. Their weak intellects were not 
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capable of conceiving such glorious au- 
dacity. Both the Proctors were down 
at Coldharbour turnpike, stopping every 
man who came from Abingdon way. 
Toreker, of Exeter, was coming home 
on George Simmond’s Darius, and, seeing 
the Proctors in the light of the turn- 
pike-gate, had put his horse at the 
fence (Charles would remember it, a 
stubbed hedge and a ditch), had got 
over the back water by the White House, 
and so home by the Castle. Above 
forty men had been rusticated over 
this business, and some good fellows 
too.” (Here followed a list of names, 
which [ could produce, if necessary ; 
but seeing that some names on the list 
are now rising at the bar or in the 
Church, think it better not.) “Pem- 
broke had won the fours, very much in 
consequence of Worcester having gone 
round the flag, and, on being made to 
row again, of fouling them in the gut. 
The water was out heavily, and had 
spoilt the boating. The Christchurch 
grind had been slow, but the best that 
year. L—n was going down, and they 
said was going to take the Pychley. 
C—n was pretty safe of his first—so 
reading men said. Martin of Trinity 
had got his testamur, at which event 
astonishment, not unmixed with awe, 
had fallen on the University generally. 
That he himself was in for his vivé voce 
two days after date, and he wished him- 
self out of the hands of his enemies.” 

There was a postscript, which inter- 
ested Charles as much as all the rest 
of the letter put together. It ran 
thus :— 

“ By-the-bye, Welter has muckered ; 
you know that by this time. But, worse 
than that, they say that Charley Mar- 
ston’s classical first is fishy. The dear 
old cock has over-worked himself, they 

Lord Saltire never went to bed with- 
out having Charley up into his drawing- 
room for achat. ‘“ Not having,” as his 
lordship most truly said, “any wig to 
take off, or any false teeth to come out, 
I cannot see why I should deny myself 
the pleasure of my young friend’s com- 
pany at night. Every evening, young 
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gentleman, we are one day older, and 
one day wiser. I myself have got so 
confoundedly wise with my many years 
that I have nothing left to learn. But 
it amuses me to hear your exceedingly 
naive remarks on things in general, and 
it also flatters and soothes me to con- 
trast my own consummate wisdom with 
your folly. Therefore, I will trouble 
you to come up to my dressing-room 
every night, and give me your crude 
reflections on the events of the day.” 

So Charley came up one night, with 
Mr. Marker’s letter, which he read to 
Lord Saltire, while his valet was brush- 
ing his hair; and then Charles, by way 
of an easily answered question, asked 
Lord Saltire, What did he think of his 
friend’s chances ? 

“T must really remark,” said Lord 
Saltire, “even if I use unparliamentary 
language, which I should be very sorry 
to do, that that is one of the silliest 
questions I ever had put tome. When 
1 held certain seals, I used to have some 
very foolish questions put to me (which, 
by the way, I never answered), but I 
don’t know that I ever had such a foolish 
question put to me as that. Why, how 
on earth can I have any idea of what 
your friend’s chances are? Do be rea- 
sonable.” 

“Dear Lord Saltire, don’t be angry 
with me. Tell me, as far as your expe- 
rience can, how far a man who knows 
his work, by George, as well as a man 
can know it, is likely to fail through 
nervousness. You have seen the same 
thing in Parliament. You know how 
much mischief nervousness may do. 
Now, do give me your opinion.” 

“ Well, you are putting your question 
in a slightly more reasonable form ; but 
it is a very silly one yet. I have seen 
a long sort of man, with black hair and 
a hook nose, like long Montague, for 
instance, who has been devilishly ner- 
vous till he got on his legs, and then 
has astonished every one, and no one 
more than myself, not so much by his 
power of declamation, as by the extraor- 
dinary logical tenacity with which he 
cluny to his subject. Yes, I don’t know 
but what I have heard more telling and 
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logical speeches from unprepared men 
thar I ever have from one of the law 
lords. But I am a bad man toask. I 
never was in the lower house. About 
your friend’s chance ;—well, I would 
not give two-pence for it; in after life 
he may succeed. But, from what you 
have told me, I should prepare myself 
for a disappointment.” 

Very shortly after this, good Lord 
Saltire had to retire for a time in the 
upper chambers ; he had a severe attack 
of gout. 

There had been no more quarrelling 
between Father Mackworth and Charles ; 
Peace was proclaimed,—an armed truce; 
and Charles was watching, watching in 
silence. Never since he met her in the 
wood had he had an opportunity of 
speaking to Ellen. She always avoided 
him. William, being asked confiden- 
tially by Charles what he thought was 
the matter, said that Ellen had been 
“ carrin on” with some one, and he had 
been blowing her up; which was all 
the explanation he offered. In the 
mean time, Charles lived under the 


comforting assurance that there was 


mischief brewing, and that Mackworth 
was at the bottom of it. 


CHAPTER XV. 
CHARLEs’s “LIDDELL AND SCOTT.” 


A GROWING anxiety began to take pos- 
session vf Charles shortly before Christ- 
mas, arising from the state of his father’s 
health. Densil was failing. His memory 
was getting defective, and his sense 
dulled. His eye always was searching for 
Charles, and he was uneasy at his ab- 
sence. So it was with a vague sense of 
impending misfortune that he got a 
letter from the dean of his college, sum- 
moning him back after the Christmas 
vacation. 

Mr. Dean said, “That Mr. Ravenshoe’s 
case had been re-considered, and that, at 
the warm, and, he thought, misguided, 
intercession of the Bursar, a determina- 
tion had been come to, to allow Mr. 
Ravenshoe to come into residence 
No. 19.—vot. iv. 
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again for the Lent term. He trusted that 
this would be a warning, and that, while 
there was time, he would arrest himself 
in that miserable career of vice and folly 
which could only have one termination 
—utter ruin in this world, and in the 
next,” ; 

A college “Don” by long practice, 
acquires a power of hurting a young 
man’s feelings utterly beyond competi- 
tion, save by a police magistrate. Charles 
winced under this letter ; but thesameday 
Mary, coming singing down stairs as was 
her wont, was alarmed by the descent 
of a large opaque body of considerable 
weight down the well of the staircase, 
which lodged in the wood basket at the 
bottom, and which, on examining, she 
found to be a Liddell and Scott's Lexi- 
con. At which she rejoiced ; for she 
concluded that Charley had taken to 
reading again, though why he should 
begin by throwing his books down 
stairs she could. not well understand, 
until he joined her and explained that 
he had been dusting it on the landing, 
and that it had slipped out of his hand. 

“ What a crack it came down,” added 
he; “I wish Father Mackworth’s head 
had been underneath it.” 

“T have no doubt of it, young gen- 
tleman,” said the priest quietly from 
behind ; and there he was with his hand 
on the library door, and in he went and 
shut it behind him. 

Mary and Charles were both awfully 
disconcerted. Mary felt horribly guilty ; 
in fact, if the priest had remained quiet 
one moment more, he would undoubtedly 
have heard one or two candid, and far 
from complimentary remarks about him- 
self from that young lady, which would 
have made his ears tingle. 

“Confound him,” said Charles ; 
“how he glides about! He learned 
that trick, and a few others, at that 
precious Jesuit College of his. They 
teach them that sort of thing as the 
old Jews teach the young pick-pockets. 
The old father inquisitor puts the door 
ajar with a bell against it, and they all 
have to come in one after another. The 
one who rings it gets dropped on to like 
blazes.” 

Oo 
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Mary was going to ask what exact 
amount of personal suffering being 
dropped on to like blazes involved ; but 
Charles stopped her and took her hand. 

“ Mary dear,” he said, “do you ever 
think of the future.” 

“ Night and day, Charles, —night and 
day.” 
“Tf he dies, Mary ? When he dies ?” 

“Night and day, brother,” she an- 
swered, taking one of his great brown 
hands between her two white little 
palms. “I dream in my sleep of the new 
regime which is to come, and I see only 
ivouble, and again trouble.” 

* And then ?” 

“There is a God in heaven, Charles.” 

* Ay, but, Mary, what will you do?” 

“T?” and she laughed the merriest 
little laugh ever you heard. “ Little 
me? Why, go for a governess, to be sure. 
Charles, they shall love me so, that this 
life shall be a paradise. I will go into 
a family where there are two beautiful 
girls ; and, when I am old and withered, 
there shall be two nurseries in which I 
shall be often welcome, where the 
children shall come babbling to my 
knee, the darlings, and shall teli me 
how they love me almost as well as 
their mother. There is my future. 
Would you change it?” 

Charles was leaning against the oak 
banister ; and, when he saw her there 
before him, when he saw that valiant 
true-hearted face, in the light which 
streamed from the old window above, 
he was rebuked, and bent down his head 
on the rail. The Dean’s letter of that 
morning had done something ; but the 
sight of that brave little woman so fear- 
less with all the world before her did 
more. She weak, friendless, moneyless, 
and so courageous! He with the strong 
arm, so cowardly! It taught him a 
lesson indeed, a lesson he never forgot. 
But oh! for that terrible word—too late ! 

Ah! too late! What word is so 
terrible as that? You will see what I 
mean soon. That is the cry which one 
writer, who does not want in power, 
puts in the mouths of the lost spirits in 
hell. God's mercy is infinite, and it is 
yet a question whether it were better for 


Charles to have fallen into the groove of 
ordinary life, or to have gone through 
those few terrible humiliating years 
through which we must follow him. 

“Charley dear,” said Mary, laying her 
hand on his shoulder, ‘it is not about 
myself I am thinking ; it is about you. 
What are you going to do when he is 
gone ? are you going into the Church ?” 

“Oh, no!” said Charles, I could'nt 
bear the idea of that.” 

“Then, why are you at Oxford?” 

“To get an education, I suppose.” 

“But what use will a university 
education be to you, Charles? Have 
you no plans ?” 

“T give you my word, my dear Mary, 
that Iam as much in the dark about 
the future as a five days old puppy.” 

“Has he made any provision for 
you?” 

“Oh, yes! I am to have six thou- 
sand,” 

“Do you know that the estate is 
involved, Charles ?” 

* No.” 

“T believe it is. There has been a 
great deal of state kept up here, and I 
believe it is the case,” 

“Cuthbert would soon bring that 
round.” 

“T tremble to think of the future, 
Charles. Are your debts at Oxford 
heavy ?” 

“ Pretty well. 
clear me.” 

“Don’t get any more in debt, that’s a 
dear.” 

“No, Mary dear, I won’t. I don’t 
care for the future. I shall have 1807. 
a year. That will be enough for William 
and me. Then I shall goto the barand 
make a deuce of a lot of money, and 
marry Adelaide. Then you will come 
to live with us, and we shall have 
such jolly times of it.—Take that, you 
villain !” 

This last elegant apostrophe, was ad- 
dressed to William (who at that moment 
had come in by the side door), and was 
accompanied by the dexterous delivery 
of the Liddell and Scott, in the manner 
of a cricket ball. Our friend William 
stood to catch it in a style worthy of 
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Box, with his knees a yard apart, and 
one palm over the other ; but, as ill luck 
would have it, he missed it, and it 
alighted full on the shins of Father 
Mackworth, who had selected that time 
for coming out of the library ; and so it 
lay sillily open at Aap, Aep, at his feet. 

Mackworth really thought that it was 
intentional, and was furious. He went 
back into the library; and Charles, seeing 
what must come, followed him, while 
Mary fled upstairs. There was no one 
in the room but Cuthbert and Father 
Tiernay. 

“T will be protected from insult in 
this house,” began Mackworth ; “ twice 
to-day I have been insulted by Mr. 
Charles Ravenshoe, and I demand pro- 
tection.” 

“What have you been doing, Char- 
ley?” said Cuthbert ; “I thought you 
two had given up quarrelling. You will 
wear my life out. Sometimes, what 
with one thing and another, I wish 
I were dead. Oh! if the great prob- 
lem were solved! Surely my brother 
may avoid brawling with a priest, a man 
sacred by his office, though of another 
faith, Surely my brother has taste 
enough to see the propriety of that.” 

“Your brother has no taste or sense, 
sir,” said Father Mackworth. “He has 
no decency. He has no gentlemanly 
feeling. Within ten minutes he has 
dropped a book down stairs, and lamen- 
ted, to my face, that it hadn’t fallen on 
my head ; and just now he has thrown 
the same book at me, and hit me with 
it.” 

“T thank God, Charles,” said poor 
weary Cuthbert, “that our father is 
spared this. It would kill him. Bro- 
ther, brother, why do you vex me like 
this? I have always stood on your side, 
Charley. Don’t let me be killed with 
these ceaseless brawls.” 

“They will soon cease, sir,” said 
Father Mackworth ; “I leave this house 
to-morrow.” 

“Cuthbert, hear me now. I never 
intended to insult him.” 

“Why did you throw your book at 
him, Charley? It is not decorous. 
You must know when you wound him 


you wound me. And I have fought 
such battles for you, Charley.” 

“Cuthbert! brother! do hear me. 
And let him hear me. And let Father 
Tiernay hear me. Cuthbert, you know 
I love you. Father Tiernay, you are a 
good and honest man ; hear what I have 
to say. You Mackworth, you are a 
scoundrel. You are a double-dyed vil- 
lain. What were you doing with that 
girl in the wood, the day you hunted 
the black hare a month ago? Cuth- 
bert, tell me, like an honest gentleman, 
did you ever walk in the wood with 
Ellen ?” 

“1?” said Cuthbert, scared ; “I never 
walked with Ellen there. I have 
walked with Mary there, brother. Why 
should I not ?” 

“ There, look at the lie that this man 
has put into her mouth. She told me 
that he had found you and her walking 
together there.” 

“T am not answerable for any young 
woman’s lies ;” said Father Mackworth. 
**T decline to continue this discussion. 
It is humiliating. As for you, you poor 
little moth,” he said, turning to 
Charles, “ when the time comes, | will 
crash you with my thumb against the 
wall. My liking for your father pre- 
vents my doing my duty as yet. In 
that Terr. Wait.” 

Charles had been in a passion before 
this ; but, seeing danger, and real danger 
abroad, he got cool, and said— 

“© Wait.” 

And they both waited, and we shall 
see who waited the longest. 

“T have done it now, Mary dear,” 
said Charles, returning upstairs with 
the unlucky lexicon ; “it is all over 
now.” 

“ Has there been a scene ?” 

“ A terrible scene. I swore at him, 
and called him a villain.” 

“Why did you do that, Charles? 
Why are you so violent? You are not 
yourself, Charles, when you give way to 
your temper like that.” 

“Well, I'll tell you, my Robin. He 
is a villain.” 

“T don’t think so, Charles. I believe 
he is a high-minded man.” > 

o 
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“T know he is not, birdie. At least, 
I believe he is not.” 

“T believe him to be so, Charles.” 

“ T know him to be otherwise ; at least 
I think so.” 

“ Are you doing him justic¢, Charley 
dear? Are you sure you are doing him 
justice ?” 

“T think so.” 

“Why?” 

“T cannot tell you, Mary. When the 
end of all things comes, and you and I 
are thrown abroad like two corks on the 
great sea, you will know. But I cannot 
tell you.” 

“T believe, dear, that you are so 
honest that you would not do injustice 
even to him. But,oh! be sure that you 
are right. Hush! Change the subject. 
What were you going to read when that 
unlucky book fell down stairs ?” 

“ Demosthenes.” 

“Let me come in and sit with you, 
Charley dear, and look out the words ; 
you don’t know how clever Iam. Is it 
the “ De Corona?” 

“ Charles took her hand and kissed it ; 
and so they two poor fools went on 
with their Demosthenes.” 


CHAPTER XVL 


MARSTON’S ARRIVAL, 


The night after the terrible lexicon 
quarrel, which, you will observe, arose 
entirely from Charles’s good resolution 
to set to work reading—whereby we 
should take warning not to be too san- 
guine of good resolutions, taken late, 
bringing forth good fruit—the very even- 
ing I say after this fracas, Charles, his 
father, and Mary, were sitting in the 
library together. Of course Densil had 
heard nothing of the disturbance, and 
was, good old gentleman, as happy as 
you please ; all his elements of pleasure 
were there. Father Mackworth was 
absent. Father Tiernay was throwing 
his whole hearty soul into a splendid 
copy of Bewick’s birds, date 1799. 
Cuthbert was before the upper fireplace, 


beyond the pillar, poring over goodness 
only knows what monkish lore; 
while close to him was bird Mary sew- 
ing, and Charles reading aloud a book, 
very often quoted in everyday life, 
unconsciously. 

Charles read how Mr. Quilp begged 
Mr. Brass would take particular care of 
himself, or he would never forgive him ; 
how there was a dog in the lane who 
had killed a boy on Tuesday, and bitten 
a man on Friday ; how the dog lived 
on the right hand side, but generally 
lurked on the left, ready for a spring: 
and they were laughing over Mr. Brass’s 
horror, when there came a noise of 
wheels on the gravel. 

“That is Marston, father, 
thousand pounds,” said Charles. 

He hurried into the hall, as the men 
were undoing the door ; Mary, dropping 
her work, went after him; and Densil, 
taking his stick, came too. Cuthbert 
looked up from the further end of the 
room, and then bent his head over his 
book again, Father Tiernay looked up, 
inquisitive and interested, but sat still. 
They who followed into the hall saw 
this. 

Charles stood in front of the hall 
door, and out of the winter’s darkness 
came a man, with whom, as Mary once 
playfully said, she had fallen in love at 
once, It was Marston. 

Charles went up to him quickly with 
both hands out, and said— 

“We are so glad.” 

“Tt is very kind of you. 
you ; how did you know it?” 

“We know nothing, my dear Marston, 
except that you are welcome. Now put 
me out of my pain.” 

“Why, well,” said the other, “I don’t 
know how it has happened; but I have 
got my double first.” 

Charles gave a wild cheer, and the 
others were all on him directly—Densil, 
Tiernay, Cuthbert, and all. Never was 
such a welcome ; not one of them, save 
Charles, had ever seen him before, yet 
they welcomed him as an old friend. 

“You have not been to Ranford 
then ?” said Charles. 

“Why, no. I did not feel inclined 


for a 
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for it after so much work. I must take 
it on my way back.” 

Lord Saltire’s gout was better to- 
night, and he was down stairs. He 
proceeded to remark that, having been 
in —— ; well, he wouldn’t shock Miss 
Corby by saying where—for a day 
or so, he had suddenly, through no 
merit of his own, got promoted back 
into purgatory. That, having fought 
against the blue devils, and come down 
stairs, for the sole purpose of making 
himself disagreeable, he had been re- 
warded, for that display of personal 
energy and self-sacrifice, by most unex- 
pectedly meeting a son of his old friend, 
Jackdaw Marston. He begged to wel- 
come his old friend’s son, and to say 
that, by Jove, he was proud of him. 
His young friend’s father had not been 
a brilliant scholar, as his young friend 
was ; but, had been one of the first 
whist-players in Europe. His young 


friend had turned his attention to scho- 
lastic honours, in preference to whist, 
which might or might not be a mistake : 
though he believed he was committing 


no breach of trust in saying that the 
position had been thrust on his young 
friend from pecuniary motives. Tro- 
perty had an infernal trick of deterio- 
rating. His own property had not 
happened to deteriorate (none knew 
why, for he had given it every 
chance) ; but, the property of his young 
friend’s father having deteriorated in a 
confounded rapid sort of way, he must 
say that it was exceedingly creditable 
in his young friend to have made such a 
decided step towards bringing matters 
right again as he had.” 

“* My father’s son, my Lord, thanks 
you for your kind remembrance of his 
father. 1 have always desired to see and 
meet my father’s old friends, of whom 
you, Mr. Ravenshoe, were among the 
kindest. We have given up the greater 
vices lately, my Lord, but we do our best 
among the smaller ones.” 

There was a quiet supper, at which 


Lord Saltire consented to stay, provided - 


no one used the expression ‘‘ cheese ;” in 
which case he said he should have to 
retire. There wasn’t cheese on the 


table, but there was more than cheese ; 
there was scolloped cockles, and Lord 
Saltire ate some. He said at the time 
that they would have the same effect on 
him as swallowing the fireshovel. But, 
to relieve your mind at once, I may tell 
you that they didn’t do him any harm 
at all, and he was as well as ever next 
morning. 

Father Tierney said grace ; and, when 
the meal was half over, in came 
Father Mackworth. Densil said “ Father 
Mackworth, Mr. Marston ;” and Mars- 
ton said, after a moment’s glance at 
him, “ How do you do, sir?” 

Possibly a more courteous form of 
speaking to a new acquaintance might 
have been used. But Marston had his 
opinions about Father Mackworth, and 
had no objection that the holy father 
should know them. 

“We got, Mary,” said Cuthbert sud- 
denly, “ more cocks than pheasants to- 
day. Charles killed five couple, and I 
four. 1 was very vexed at being beaten 
by Charles, because I am so much the 
better shot.” 

Charles looked up and met his eyes— 
a look he never forgot. Accompanying 
the apparent petulance of the remark 
was a look of intense love and pity and 
sorrow. It pleased him, above everything, 
during the events which were to come, 
to recall that look, and say, “ Well, he 
liked me once.” 

That evening Charles and Marston 
retired to Charles’s study (a deal of study 
had been carried on there, you may de- 
pend), and had a long talk over future 
prospects. Charles began by telling him 
all about Madam Adelaide, and Marston 
said, “Oh, indeed! what are you going 
to do, Charley, boy, to keep her? She 
comes out of an extravagant house, you 
know.” 

“I must get called to the bar.” 

“ Hard work for nothing, for many 
years, you know.” 

“IT know. But I won't go into the 
Church ; and what else is there?” 

“ Nothing I know of, except billiard 
marking and steeple-chace riding.” 

“Then, you approve of it?” 

“1 do, most heartily. The work will 
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be good for you. You have worked be- 
fore, and can do it again. Remember 
how well you got on at Shrewsbury.” 

Then Charles told him about the 
relations between himself and Father 
Mackworth, and what had happened 
that day. 

“You and he have had disgraceful 
scenes like this before, haven’t you?” 

“ Yes, but never so bad as this. 

“ He is a very passionate man, isn’t 
he? You took utterly wrong grounds for 
what you did to-day. Don’t you see 
that you have no earthly grounds for 
what you said, except your own sus- 
picions? The girl’s own account of the 
matter seems natural enough. That she 
was walking with your most saint- 
like brother, and the priest found them, 
and sent them to the right-about with 
fleas in their ears.” 

“T believe that man to be a great 
villain,” said Charles. 

“ So may I,” said the other, “ but I 
shan’t tell him so till I can prove it. As 
for that quarrel between William and 


his sister the night you came home, that 
proves nothing, except that she has been 


going too far with some one. But who! 
What have you been doing that em- 
powers him to say that he will crush 
you like a moth.” 

“Oh, bravado, I take it! You should 
have seen how mad he looked when he 
said it.” 

“Tam glad I did not. 
no more about him.” 
little bird Mary Corby?” 

“You know it is.” 

“Well, so I do know, but I wanted 
an excuse for saying the name over 
again. Charles, you are a fool.” 

“That is such a very novel discovery 
of yours,” said Charles, laughing. 
“ What have I been a-doing of now?” 

“Why didn’t you fall in love with 
Mary Corby instead of Madam Ade- 
laide?” 

“T am suresI don’t know. Why, I 
never thought of such a thing as that.” 

“Then you ought to have done so, 
Now, go to bed.” 


Let us talk 
Ts that sweet 


CHAPTER XVII. 
IN WHICH THERE IS ANOTHER SHIPWRECK. 


Time jogged on very pleasantly to the 
party assembled at Ravenshoe that 
Christmas. There were woodcocks 
and pheasants in the woods; there 
were hares, snipes, and rabbits on the 
moor. In the sea there were fish; and 
many a long excursion they had in the 
herring boats—sometimes standing boldly 
out to sea towards the distant blue island 
in the main, sometimes crawling lazily 
along under the lofty shoreless cliffs 
which towered above their heads from 
200 to 1,100 feet high. 

It was three days before Christmas 
day, and they were returning from fish- 
ing along the coast, and were about ten 
miles or so from home. I say returning, 
though in fact there was not a breath of 
wind, and the boat was drifting idly 
along on the tide. Two handsome 
simple-looking young men were lolling 
by the useless tiller; an old man, hale 
and strong as a lion, with a courteous 
highbred look about him, was splicing a 
rope; and a tall, pale, black-haired man 
was looking steadily seaward, with his 
arms in his pockets, while Charles and 
Marston were standing in the bows 
smoking. 

“ What a curious, dreamy, dosy, deli- 
cious kind of winter you have down 
here,” said Marston. 

**T am very fond of it,” said Charles ; 
“it keeps you in continual hope for the 
spring that is coming. In the middle 
of frost and snow and ice one is apt to 
lose one’s faith in waving boughs and 
shady pools.” 

“T have had such a peaceful happy 
time with you down here, Charley. I 
am so pleased with the way in which 
you are going on. You are quite an 
altered man. I think we shall both 
look back to the last few quiet weeks as 
a happy time.” 

Here the tall dark man, who was look- 
ing out to sea, suddenly said— 

“ Rain and hail, snow and tempest, 
stormy wind fulfilling his word.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the old man; “ going 
to blow to-night, I expect.” 
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“We shall go home pretty fast, may 
be.” : 

“ Not us, Master Charles dear,” said 
the tall man. “ We are going to have it 
from south and by west, and so through 
west round to north. Before which 
time there’ll be souls in glory, praise be 
to God.” 

The old man took off his hat re- 
verently. 

“ There won’t be amuch surf on when 
we beaches she,” said one of the young 
men. “it won't get up afore the wind 
be full round west for an hour.” 

“ You're a spaking like a printed 
buke, Jan,” said the old man. 

“Tm a thinking differently, Master 
Evans,” said the dark man. “It will 
chop round very sudden, and be west 
before we know where we are. I speak 
with humility to a man who has seen the 
Lord’s wonders in the deep so many 
years longer nor me. But I think, 
under God, I am right.” 

“ You most in general be right. They 
as converses with the Lord night and 
day, day and night, like as you do, 
knows likely more of his works nor we, 
as ain’t your gifts,” 

“ ‘The Lord has vouchsafed me nothing 
in the way of a vision, about this after- 
noon, Master Evans.” 

“Didn’t ’ee dream never at all last 
night?” said one of the young men, 
“Think ’ee now.” 

“ Nought to bear on wind or weather, 
Jan. I judges from the glass. It’s a 
dropping fast.” 

Jan would have had more faith in one 
of Mathews’s dreams, and didn’t seem to 
think much of the barometer. Mean- 
while Marston had whispered Charles— 

“ Who is Mathews? What sect is 
he ?” 

“ Oh, he’s a Brianite.” 

“What is that ?” 

“ A sort of Ranter, I believe.” 

Marston looked up, and saw the two 
great black eyes under the lofty forehead 
fixed full upon him. With the instinct 
of a gentleman, he said at once— 

“ ] was asking Mr. Charles what sect 
you were of ; that was all. He tells me 
you are a Brianite, and I had never 


heard of that sect before. I hope you 
will let me talk to you about your mat- 
ters of belief some day.” 

Mathews took off his hat, and said— 
“That with the Lord’s will he would 
speak to hishonour. Will your honour 
bear with a poor fisherman, ignorant of 
the world’s learning, but who has had 
matters revealed to him by the Lord in 
dreams and visions of the night. Peter 
was only a fisherman, your honour, and, 
oh, if we could only hear him speak 
now.” 

He paused, and looked again to sea- 
ward, Charles had gone again into the 
bow, and Marston was standing among 
the men right aft. Suddenly Mathews 
turned again upon him, and said— 

“In the beaching of this here boat 
to-night, your honour, there may be 
danger. In such case my place will be 
alongside of him,” pointing to Charles. 
“ There’d be a many kind hearts aching, 
if aught happened to him. You stick 
close to these young men. They'll see 
after you, sir.” 

“You keep close alongside of we, sir. 
You hold on of we, sir. We’'llsee you all 
right, sir,” said the two young men. 

“ But, my dear good souls, I am as 
good a swimmer as any in England, and as 
active as acat. Pray, don’t mind me.” 

“ You keep hold of we and run, sir,” 
said one of the young men, “that’s all 
you're a’got to do, sir.” 

“T shall most certainly run,” said 
Marston laughing, but I decline drown- 
ing any one but myself—” 

Charles said at this moment, “ Do 
come here, and look at this.” 

It was worth looking at, indeed. They 
were about a mile from shore, floating 
about anyhow on an oily smooth sea ; for 
the tide had changed, and they were 
making no headway. Before them one 
of the noblest headlands on the coast, an 
abrupt cone of slate, nigh a thousand 
feet high, covered almost entirely with 
grass, sloped suddenly into the water ; 
and in advance of it, but slightly on one 


- side, a rugged mound of black rock, 


nearly six hundred feet, stood out into 
the sea, and contrasted its horrid jagged 
lines with the smooth green of the peak 
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behind. Round its base, dividing it 
from the glossy sea, ran a delicate line 
of silver—the surf caused by the ground 
swell ; and in front the whole promotory 
was dimly mirrored in the quietly heav- 
ing ocean. 

“ What a noble headland,” said Mars- 
ton ; “is that grass on the further peak 
too steep to walk upon?” 

“There’s some one a’walking on it 
now,” said old Evans. “There’s a 
woman a’walking on it.” 

None could see it but he, except Ma- 
thews, who said he couldn't tell if it was 
a sheep or no. 

Charles got out his glass, and the old 
man was right. A woman was walking 
rapidly along the peak, about the third 
of the way down. 

“What a curious place for a woman 
to be in!” he remarked. “It is almost 
terrible to look at.” 

“T never saw any one there before, 
safe the shepherd,” said the old man. 

“It’s asheep path,” said one of the 
young ones. “I have been along there 
It is the short way round to 


myself. 
Coombe.” 
Charles would have thought more of 
the solitary female figure on that awful 
precipice, but that their attention was di- 


verted by something else. From the 
south-westward black flaws of wind began 
to creep towards them, alternated with 
long irregular bands of oily calm. Soon 
the calm bands disappeared, and the 
wind reached them. Then they had 
steerage, and in a very short time were 
roaring out to sea close hauled, with a 
brisk and ever increasing breeze. 

They saw that they would have to 
fetch a very long leg, and make a great_ 
offing, in order to reach Ravenshoe at 
all. The wind was freshening every 
moment, changing to the west, and the 
sea was getting up. It took them three 
hours to open Ravenshoe bay; and, being 
about five miles from the shore, they 
could see that already there was an ugly 
side surf sweeping in, and that the people 
were busy on the beach, hauling up their 
boats out of harm’s way. 

“How beautifully these craft sail,” 
said Marston, as they were all hanging 


, 
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on by her weather gunwale, and the 
green sea was rushing past to leeward, 
almost under their feet, in sheets of angry 
foam. 

“Tt is amazing what speed is got out 
of them on a wind,” said Charles, “ but 
they are dangerous craft.” 

“Why so?” 

“These lug-sails are so awkward in 
tacking, you will see.” 

They ran considerably past Ravenshoe 
and about six miles to sea, whenthe word 
was given to go about. In an instant 
the half-deck was lumbered with the 
heavy red sails ; and, after five minutes 
of unutterable confusion, she got about. 
Marston was expecting her to broach 
to every moment during this long five 
minutes, but fortune favoured them. 
They went freer on this tack, for the 
wind was now north of west, and the 
brave little craft went nearly before it 
at her finest pace. The men kept on 
her as much sail as she could stand, but 
that was very little ; fast as they went, 
the great seas went faster, as though 
determined to be at the dreadful rendez- 
vous before the boat. Still the waves 
rose higher and the wind howled louder. 
They were nearing the shore rapidly. 

Now they began to see, through the 
mist, the people gathered in a crowd 
on the shore, densest at one point, but 
with a few restless stragglers right and 
left of that point, who kept coming 
and going. This spot was where they 
expected to come ashore. They were 
apparently the last boat out, and all 
the village was watching them with the 
deepest anxiety. 

They began to hear a sound other 
than the howling of the wind in the 
rigging, and the rush of waters around 
them—a continuous thunder, growing 
louder each moment as the boat swept 
onward. The thunder of the surf upon 
the sand! And, looking forward, they 
could see just the top of it as it leapt 
madly up. 

It was a nervous moment. They stood 
ready in their shirts and trousers, for a 
rush, should it be necessary. And the 
old man was at the helm. They saw 
the seas begin to curl. Then they were 
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in the middle of them. Then the water 
left them on the sand, and three brave 
fellows from the shore dashed to hook 
on the tackles; but they were too late. 
Back with a roar like a hungry lion came 
the sea ; the poor boat broached to, and 
took the whole force of the deluge on 
her broad side. In a moment more, 
blinded and stunned, they were all in 
the water, trying to stand against the 
backward rush which took them near 
midthigh. Old Master Evans was near- 
est to Marston ; he was tottering to fall 
when Marston got hold of him, and saved 
him. The two young men got hold of 
both of them. Then three men from 
the shore dashed in and got hold of 
Charles ; and then, as the water went 
down and they dared moved their feet, 
they all ran for their lives. Marston 


and his party got on to dry land on their 
feet, but Charles and his assistants were 
tumbled over and over, and washed 
up ignominiously covered with sand. 
Charles, however, soon recovered him- 
self, and, looking round to thank those 


who had done him this service, found 
that one of them was William, who, 
when the gale had come on had, with 
that bland indifference to the stud- 
groom’s personal feelings which we 
have seen him exhibit before, left 
his work, and dressed in a Jersey 
and blue trousers, and come down 
to lend a hand. He had come in 
time to help his foster-brother out of 
the surf. 

“T am so very thankful to you,” said 
Charles to the two others. “I will never 
forget you. I should have been drowned 
but for you. William, when I am in 
trouble I am sure to find you at my 
elbow.” 

“You won’t find me far off, Master 
Charles,” said William. They didn’t 
say any more to one another, those two. 
There was no need. 

The tall man Mathews had been cast 
up with a broken head, and, on the 
whole, seemed rather disappointed at 
not finding himself in paradise. He 
had stumbled in leaping out of the boat, 
and hurt his foot, and had had a hard 
time of it, poor fellow. 


As Charles and William stood watch- 
ing the poor boat breaking up, and the 
men venturing their lives to get the nets 
out of her, a hand was laid on Charles’s 
shoulder, and, turning round, he faced 
Cuthbert. 

“Oh, Charles, Charles, I thought I 
had lost you. Come home and let us 
dry you, and take care of you. William, 
you have risked your life for one who is 
very dear to us. God reward you for it! 
Brother, you are shivering with cold, 
and you have nothing but your trousers 
and Jersey on, and your head and feet 
are bare, and your poor hair is wet and 
full of sand; let me carry you up, 
Charles, the stones will cut your feet. 
Let me carry you, Charles, I used to 
do it when you were little.” 

There was water in Charles's eyes, 
(the salt water out of his hair, you 
understand.) as he answered. 

“T think I can walk, Cuthbert ; my 
feet are as hard as iron.” 

“No, but I must carry you,” said 
Cuthbert. Get up, brother.” 

Charles prepared to comply, and 
Cuthbert suddenly pulled off his shoes 
and stockings, and made ready. 

“Oh, Cuthbert, don’t do that,” said 
Charles, “ You break my heart.” 

“Do let me, dear Charles. I seldom 
ask you a favonr. If I didn’t know 
that it was acceptable to God, do you 
think I would do it ?” 

Charles hesitated one moment; but he 
caught William’s eye, and William’s eye 
and William’s face said so plainly “do 
it,” that Charles hesitated no longer, but 
got on his brother’s back. Cuthbert 
ordered William, who was bare-foot, to 
put on the discarded shoes and stock- 
ings, which William did; and then 
Cuthbert went toiling up the stony path 
towards the hall with his brother on his 
lack,—glorying in his penance. 

Is this ridiculous? I cannot say I 
can see it in this light. I may laugh to 
scorn the religion which teaches men 
that, by artificially producing misery 
and nervous terror, and in that state 
flying to religion as a comfort and 
refuge, we in any way glorify God, or 
benefit ourselves. Ican laugh, I say, at 
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a form of religion like this ;but I cannot 
laugh at the men who believe in it, and 
act up to it. No. I may smoke my 
pipe, and say that the fool Cuthbert 
Ravenshoe took off his shoes, and gave 
them to the groom, and carried a twelve 
stone brother for a quarter of a mile 
barefoot, and what a fool he must be, 
and so forth. But the sneer isa failure, 
and the laugh dies away; and I say, 
“ Well, Cuthbert, if you are a fool, you 
are a consistent and manly one at all 
events.” 

Let us leave these three toiling up the 
steep rocky path, and take a glance 
elsewhere. When the gale had come on, 
little Mary had left Densil, and, putting 
on her bonnet, gone down to the beach. 
She had asked the elder fishermen 
whether there would be any danger in 
beaching the boat, and they had said in 
chorus, “ Oh, bless her sweet ladyship’s 
heart, no. The young men would have 
the tackles on her and have her up, 
oh, ever so quick;” and so she had 
been reassured, and walked up and 
down. But, as the wind came stronger 
and stronger, and she had seen the last 
boat taken in half full of water—and as 
the women kept walking up and down 
uneasily, with their hands under their 
aprons—and as she saw many an old 
eagle eye, shaded by a horny hand, 
gazing anxiously seaward, at the two 
brown sails plunging about in the 
offing—she had lost heart again, and 
had sat her down on a windlass apart, 
with a pale face, and a sick heart. 

A tall gaunt brown woman came up 
to her and said, 


“My lady musn’t fret. My lady 
would never do for a fisherman’s wife. 
Why, my dear tender flesh, there’s a 
hundred strong arms on the beach now, 
as would fetch a Ravenshoe out of any 
where a’most. “Tis a cross surf, Miss 
Mary; but, Lord love ye, they'll have the 
tackles on her afore she’s init. Don’t 
ye fret, dear, don’t ye fret.” 

But she had sat apart and fretted 
nevertheless ; and, when she saw the 
brown bows rushing madly through the 
yellow surf, she had shut her eyes and 
prayed, and had opened them to see the 
boat on her beam ends, and a dozen 
struggling figures in the pitiless water. 

Then she had stood up and wrung her 
hands. 

They were safe. She heard that, and 
she buried her face in her hands, and 
murmured a prayer of thanksgiving. 

_Some one stood beside her. It was 
Marston, bareheaded and barefooted. 

“ Oh, thank God,” she said. 

“ We have given you a sad fright.” 

“T have been terribly frightened. 
But you must not stand dripping there. 
Please, come up, and let me attend 
you.” 

So she got him a pair of shoes, and 
they went up together. The penance 
procession had passed on before ; and a 
curious circumstance is this, that, al- 
though on ordinary occasions Marston 
was as lively a talker as need be, on this 
he was an uncommonly stupid one, as 
he never said one word all the way up 
to the hall, and then separated from her 
with a formal little salutation. 

To be continued. 
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GRAINS OF CORN, TAKEN FROM LEGAL MUMMIES. 


BY KNIGHTLEY HOWMAN. 


“A land of settled Government, 
A land of old and just renown, 
Where Freedom broadens slowly down 
From Precedent to Precedent.” 


THERE is a certain triple-arched and 
bridge-like pile whose influence in creat- 
ing street difficulties is but too well 
known to every pilgrim between the 
city and west-end of London. Bridge- 
like, overarching, as it does, a living 
tide such as flows only through the 
main arteries of the greatest city of 
the world, its bridge-like functions are 
limited to that office, for its span is tra- 
versed by none save, perchance, the 
ghostly feet once appertaining to the 
heads that, of yore, served as its ghastly 
balustrade. 

Time, which has swept away the 
rival obstructive power of the river— 
old London Bridge—has dealt more 
gently with Temple Bar, and but trans- 
ferred its relative position from the cir- 
cumference of ancient to the centre of 
modern London ; sparing what appears 
to be so apt a type of the obstructo-con- 
servative element which pervades the 
Englishman, and as such the fitting en- 
trance of his traditional metropolis. 

There are sermons, as well as songs, 
“without words,” and Temple Bar urges 
its voiceless text as forcibly, if more 
silently, than did the preacher of St. 
Paul’s Cross. So thought we, as we 
marked how the busy circulation of the 
streets, whose life-blood is human 
souls, grew languid and stagnant on its 
approach to this aneurism of the city’s 
heart ; how the passenger on horse and 
on foot, the carriage of the peer, and the 
costermonger’s barrow, the omnibus con- 
taining the living (we could not write 
the quick), and the hearse bearing the 
dead, were wedged in one motionless, 
entangled, chafing mass of humanity. 


TENNYSON, 


And as we, in common with some hun- 
dreds of fellow-impatients, were at 
length brought to a full stop, we fell 
into an unconscious calculation of the 
sum total of men of business who would 
make default at their appointments, of 
the travellers who would miss their 
trains, and of the number of watches 
and purses which would prove a harvest 
to certain conveyancers who figure in a 
peculiar law-list of their own, and who 
are ever in professional attendance on 
such occasions. And somewhat sadly 
thinking how this scene of daily 
occurrence typified the spirit of the 
Englishman, impatient of delay, though 
long suffering of its cause, we meekly 
bowed to the Moloch of precedent em- 
bodied in that sooty pile which looked 
down in grim mockery of human impa- 
tience, and, as if exulting in the sacri- 
fice of time and temper at which we 
were a reluctant votary. Standing in 
close alliance with “the dusky purlieus 
of the law,” it then seemed no unfit 
representative of the dark side of our 
legislature—the idea being intensified by 
the remembrance of the grisly balustrade 
before alluded to, while the crowd at its 
foot was equally suggestive of law’s de- 
lay. Alike in cause and effect, the 
scene we witnessed shadowed forth the 
obsoleteness and obstructiveness of 
another favourite legal edifice of 
John Bull,—to wit, his Statute-book. 
Like Temple Bar, the impression it cre- 
ates depends pretty much on the circum- 
stances under which it is observed ; 
whether by the client weary with all 
the sickness of hope deferred, or by the 
student eager in quest of curiosities and 
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historical associations. For this legal 
edifice has its picturesque as well as its 
repulsive aspect. It presents manyan ivy- 
grown and owl-frequented nvok, many a 
shattered, though yet grotesque, efligy 
of beings that have passed away, and 
(incongruously enough, withal) the latest 
improvements of the Cubitts of St. 
Stephen’s, connected with the more an- 
tique structure by full many an obscure 
and lengthy passage. 

Of this same ancient building, it is 
now our purpose to speak; and, as the 
old housekeeper gossips of the extent, 
number of rooms, and curiosities of the 
family mansion, we would say some- 
thing of the multiplicity of our statutes, 
their curiosities, and the incongruities 
they present, disclaiming at the outset 
any intention of exploring the whole of 
the vast pile, or of giving a ponderous 
antiquarian or legal dissertation there- 
upon. 

This same multiplicity of laws is, 
according to Montesquieu, the price we 
pay for our freedom. If this be so, and 
the price paid is in any degree a just 
measure of value received, any one who 
turns to our Statute-book will be con- 
vinced that the lines prefixed to these 
remarks contain no empty boast. It is 
well to be thankful that such is the 
case ; it is also well to remember that 
they present but one phase of the truth, 
and that the most flattering to the Eng- 
lishman. Civilization breeds its intel- 
lectual difficulties as, well as its physical 
diseases; and how to deal with our 
statutes and our sewage seems to be the 
two main problems which we, “the 
ancients of the earth,” are now, at last, 
driven to solve. Our national tempera- 
ment is peculiarly unfavourable to the 
solution of the former problem, and, 
meanwhile, the accumulation bids fair 
to overwhelm us. The “nolumus Leges 
Angliz mutari,” at this moment re- 
corded in the pages of our Statute-book, 
is, after the lapse of six centuries and a 
quarter, as characteristic of our nation 
as when first uttered by the barons of 
Henry. Despite our affected enthu- 
siasm in the cause of law-reform, and 
statute consolidation, our genuine— 
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though sneaking—fondness for all that 
is ancient in our legislation is precisely 
such as Bacon would have classified 
among the “Idola Specus ;” or, to use 
more familiar language than that of the 
Novum Organum, it is closely akin to 
that sentiment which the country squire 
entertains towards his old and well-worn 
shooting-jacket and small-clothes. Old 
and threadbare they may be, tight and 
uncomfortable for the bulky propor- 
tions to which he has attained; he 
will nevertheless patch and repatch 
them many a time ere he will give 
up wearing them; and, when dis- 
missed from active service, he will find 
them a resting-place on the shelf of his 
wardrobe sooner than make up his mind 
to part with them for ever. 

Now, as Squire Bull is, to say the 
least, middle-aged among his compeers, 
and bulky as befits one of ripe mid- 
die age and robust constitutional 
tendency, we shall be right in supposing 
that his garments, from his infancy 
downwards, have varied widely both in 
size and fashion, and have been alike 
manifold in number and multiform in 
shape. Coupling this with the fact that 
his reluctance to part with them amounts 
well nigh to monomania, and that he 
was never remarkable for order in the 
arrangement of his wardrobe, we shall 
further infer that the said wardrobe, 
with its accumulated contents and mis- 
cellaneous fashions of centuries, will be 
more suggestive of Rag Fair and Mon- 
mouth Street than befits a gentleman of 
his respectability. And thus in sober 
earnest, if we open our Statute-book, 
our wildest notions of confusion will be 
more than realized. The survey is one of 
no great difficulty ; as, about six years 
ago, under the auspices of the then ex- 
isting Statute-Law Commission, a care- 
ful examination of the entire body of 
statutes was undertaken and accom- 
plished, and a catalogue was framed of 
those which were respectively obsolete, 
expired, or virtually repealed. The re- 
sults of these labours are embodied in 
various Blue-books, and on these we 
shall venture to draw largely both for 
facts and statistics. There is a certain 
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class of bocks which, to the general 
reader, are no books, “ Biblia abibla,” 
as Charles Lamb terms them, and 
in which he includes “Court Ca- 
“ lendars, Directories, Pocket Books, 
“ Draughtboards bound and lettered on 
“the back, Almanacs and Statutes at 
“ large, and books which no gentleman’s 
“ library should be without,” and which, 
consequently, no gentleman thinks of 
reading, blue books among the number ; 
and from the two last of these items, 
viz. Statute-books and Blue-books, will 
be derived the materials which we shall 
endeavour to present in as readable a 
form as the subject will admit of. 

The Expurgatory Catalogue above re- 
ferred to commences with the great 
Charter of Henry IT. and ends with the 
Parliamentary Session of the year 1853. 
It extends over no less than 250 pages 
of Blue-book. The entire report con- 
tains much that is curious in facts and 
figures ; of the latter it will suffice to 
subjoin the following brief extracts, 
prefacing them with the fact, that 
in July, 1853, the statutory census 
amounted to a general total of 39,733 
Acts of Parliament,. of which is given 
the annexed classification. 


Statistical Account of the Statute-book. 





Public General Acts . . .. . . 16,442 
Local and Personal Acts. . . . . 9,058 
Private Acts. . . . . . + « ~ 14,233 

39,733 





Of the Public General Acts. 


Actsrepealed . . ..... + 2,707 
Virtually repealed . . . . . « « 2,617 
Obsolete . . .* « 436 


Expired, or virtually expired - « « 6287 
Relating exclusively to Scotland . . 419 


» ~ Ireland. .. 610 

ee "3 the Colonies . 400 
Of a merely local or personal applica- 

ae eee ae 2,468 





13,944 


—_—- 


If this number (13,944) be subtracted 
from the total number of Public General 
Acts, it will be seen that there are re- 
maining in force 2,498 Public General 
Acts relating, some to the United King- 


dom generally, others exclusively to 
England, others to Great Britain. Re- 
port of Statute-Law Commission, p. 110. 
(1853.) 

Upwards of 10,000 virtually extinct 
Statutes !—ova of legislation wherein is 
no vitality! The fact is suggestive of 
many curious considerations. It has 
been calculated that a single female fish 
contains in its body 200,000,000 of 
eggs, and thus might of itself replenish 
the seas, were all fostered into life. But 
this portentous power of reproduction is 
counterpoised by an infinity of checks. 
The superfluity of one race is disposed 
of by the voracity of another, and the 
balance of nature thus maintained in 
spite of her prodigality. We rival the 
constructive, but neglect the destructive, 
process of which nature sets us the ex- 
ample. Our desideratum is an activorous 
race of animals—a race, unhappily, not 
yet developed, possibly from the ex- 
treme dryness of the food on which they 
would be doomed to subsist. The diffi- 
culty is great, though perhaps not insu- 
perable. Galvanism was said to have pro- 
duced from flint a species of mite, 
subsisting, presumably, like mites, on 
the substance which gave them birth. 
Why should not the application of the 
same agent to the Statute-book be 
crowned with similar success? A strong 
argument in favour of the experiment 
lies in the fact that, sixteen years ago, 
our Statute-law occupied thirty closely- 
printed volumes, and that they have 
since that time increased by one-third of 
that number. And a careful investiga- 
tion, ranging over a period only com- 
mencing with the Union, and termi- 
nating with the session of 1858, indicates 
a sum total of 6,887 Acts—the offspring 
of our legislation during that interval 
only. 

The main source of the evil, its results, 
and the remedy proper to counteract it, 
are thus pointed out. 


“The multiplicity of enactments is in a great 
measure owing to the faulty or unskilful mode 
in which Amendment Acts are at present 
drawn up. Instead of being a simple warrant 
for a new edition of the original act, the act 
amending it assumes the form of an indepen- 
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dent enactment; and it takes its place in 
the Statute-book, not according to the order 
of subject, but according to the order of 
date. The error or defect which it is meant 
to set right may be merely clerical, or one of 
substance. In either case the course taken is 
the game; AND THE INQUIRER MUST REFER IN 
CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER TO EVERY SUCCEEDING 
VOLUME IN THE STATUTE BOOK, BEFORE HE IS 
TOLERABLY SURE THAT HE HAS BEFORE HIM NOT 
ONLY THE ORIGINAL ENACTMENT, BUT ALSO THE 
WHOLE OF THE AMENDING ENACTMENTS. We 
recommend a simpler method for the future. 
The existing statute-law being once consoli- 
dated, all further amendments should be made 
the object and occasion of a new edition of the 
original statute ; and the amending act should 
be suffered to remain in force only until such 
new edition is duly and accurately made; 
which done, the expiration of the amending 
act ought to be declared and enacted by an 
‘ expiring laws declaratory repeal act,’ to be 
passed periodically for that purpose.”—Report 
Stat. Law Commission, p. 120. 


But another phase of this surprising 
increase is visible in the enormous bulk 
of legislation which has, in the present 
day, collected round many special de- 
partments of our law, and which, in 
some cases, equals the total aggregate 
of our Statute-law of some centuries 
back. “ There is such an accumulation 
“of statutes (complains Lord Bacon) 
“concerning one matter, and they so 
“ cross and intricate, that the certainty 
“is lost in the heap.” When this com- 
plaint was uttered, the whole of the 
statutes of the realm occupied less than 
three volumes. .“ The law relating to 
“the Bank of England alone is spread 
“over several hundreds of statutes” 
(says the author of a well-known treatise 
on banking)!, and the titles alone of these 


statutes fill about two hundred pages of 


the Statute-book. The Stamp Law is in 
a still more hopeless state of entangle- 
ment. Innumerable alterations have 
been made since the passing of the 
General Stamp Act of 1815 ; but inde- 
pendently of that, the laws affecting 
those duties date from the time of Wil- 
liam and Mary, and various provisions 
enacted in that reign, and of Anne, and 
every succeeding sovereign are still in 
force. “ Within the whole range of sub- 
“ jects embraced by the English Statute 
“ Law, there is not one so complicated 


1 See Grant on “Banking :” Preface. 


“ and so far beyond the power of ordi- 
“ nary diligence to unravel.””* 

And yet there is hardly a single branch 
of the law which is oftener brought to 
bear on the most important transactions 
of every day life! Again, if we look to 
the Poor Law, a digest of this subject 
(completed in 1854 by Mr. Coode, a 
gentleman peculiarly conversant with 
the subject), embodied no less than 342 
acts of Parliament, consisting of eight 
thousand, six hundred and _ thirty-six 
sections! <A draft act for the consoli- 
dation of the laws relating to the na- 
tional debt (prepared by the Statute 
Law Commission) melts down upwards 
of one hundred and sixty acts of Parlia- 
ment. 

This unwieldiness, of which it 
would be easy to multiply examples, 
perpetuates its own evil. Patchwork 
legislation is both the result and occa- 
sion of the increasing difficulty of ob- 
taining a comprehensive knowledge of 
even any single branch of the law, and 
of ascertaining its bearing on the whole. 
As in the case of modern natural philo- 
sophy, the study of law becomes depart- 
mental, and the race of great lawyers 
dwindles into legal mechanics, each 
conversant with the special wheelwork 
of his own department, but unable to 
appreciate its bearing on the entire ma- 
chine. 

It is in many cases true that the 
division of labour insures its perfec- 
tion. Thus the vast enlargement of the 
field of natural science has necessarily 
divided that field among many labourers, 
who severally devote themselves to a 
specific branch of investigation, each 
willing to abandon so much as is not 
immediately connected with the peculiar 
section which he may have chosen. 
Astronomers are content to divide the 
heavens among themselves ; one will for 
years patiently contemplate the star dust 
of the milky way, another will register 
each meteor as it falls, a third will direct 
his undivided attention to the motion of 
“some bright particular star,”—each 
satisfied with contributing the result of 


2 Stamp’s “Index to the Statutes, title 
Stamps.” 
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his individual labour to the common 
fund of knowledge. And experience 
has proved it to be the best working 
system for the advancement of natural 
philosophy. But this does not hold 
equally good in the science of the law. 
The view of the true lawyer, whether in 
the capacity of advocate, judge, or legis- 
lator, should be panoramic, as that of a 
general who would marshal his forces to 
battle. In the absolute impossibility of 
obtaining this view, has been the cause 
of the apparent degeneracy and want of 
breadth of principle so often apparent in 
modern legislation, rather than in the 
punier intellect of the legislator. The 
burden under which the gigantic intel- 
lect of Bacon groaned, augmented as it 
now is tenfold, may well paralyse, if it 
does not crush, those who have in the 
present day to work under it. Exped- 
ients and makeshifts are the result. 
Thrice at least since the beginning of the 
present century has the entire body of 
Customs’ law been revised and consoli- 
dated, and its accumulated provisions 
brought to a new starting point. ‘Twice 
within half the same period has the Law 
of Bankruptcy been consolidated and 
amended, besides having been the sub- 
ject of innumerable supplementary en- 
actments ; andalready athird Bankruptcy 
Consolidation and Amendment Act is 
announced as on the eve of maturity. 
To the same cause may be traced the 
practice, now happily disused, of in- 
cluding in one statute a multiplicity of 
enactments relating to subjects perfectly 
incongruous and disconnected with each 
other. 

The 23d Geo. IL c. 26, is quoted by 
the commissioners as a specimen of what 
is familiar to lawyers as a Hodge-podge 
Act. Its provisions comprise the follow- 
ing miscellaneous items. 

Deal Pilots—Excise on Rum—Frauds in 
Measurements of Coals in Westminster— 
Locks and Weirs on the Thames—Seamen in 
the Merchant Service—Preservation of Salmon 
on the Ribble—Fees in Trial at the Assizes— 
Justices’ Warrants—How long the Excise- 
office may be kept open—Turnip Stealing— 
and for the Regulation of Attornies and 
Solicitors. 


The connection between Deal pilots 


and turnip stealing, coupled with the 
preservation of salmon and the regula- 
tions of attornies, is apparently as subtle 
as the well known derivation of cucum- 
bers from King Jeremiah. Again, in an 
act for explaining the window tax (20th 
Geo. IT. ¢. 42) a provision is introduced 
(section 3), “ that all existing and future 
“ acts which mention England shall also 
“ extend to Berwick-upon-Tweed.” 

Statutes like these form the very 
Plica Polonica of legislation ; the mass 
becomes difficult to disentangle, and yet 
more dangerous to cut ; and, in addition 
to the patient’s constitutional dislike to 
change, the morbid growth itself renders 
change almost impossible. But a further 
source of difficulty and obscurity exists 
in the language in which the earlier 
statutes address themselves to the reader. 
Up to the 51st Henry ZIT. Latin is their 
language ; that statute is, however, the 
first enacted in French—which is gene- 
rally used up to the lst Richard IIT. But 
to the reign of Edward IV. they were en- 
acted in Latin and Norman-French : 
the same statute occasionally (as that 
of Westminster II. ¢. 48-9), abruptly 
changing from one tongue to the other. 
The 34th of Westminster IL. is also in 
French, between two in Latin. The best 
general rule, says Mr. Daines Barrington, 
which can be given for an act of Parlia- 
ment being in Latin or French, is that, 
when the interests of the clergy are par- 
ticularly concerned, the statute is in 
Latin. 

The last instance of the use of Nor- 
man-French occurs in the reign of Ed- 
ward V. The 39th Henry VI. the first 
chapter of which is in French, the second 
in Latin, is the last enacted in both 
tongues ; and the 33rd Henry VI. is the 
last wholly in Latin. It is somewhat 
singular that, after a statute of Ed- 
ward IIT. had prohibited the use of the 
French in law pleadings, it should so 
long have continued to be the language 
of the Statute-book. The reason assigned 
by Mr. Daines Barrington, p. 59, for this 
incongruity, is that there was a standing 
committee in Parliament, to receive pe- 
titions from the provinces of France, 
which formerly belonged to the Crown 
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of England; as these petitions, therefore, 
were in French, and the answers like- 
wise in that language, it might probably 
be a reason why all the Parliamentary 
translations should be in French by way 
of uniformity. And this conjecture, he 
adds, is contirmed by the statutes having 
continued to be in English from the time 
when we were dispossessed of our French 
provinces. 

Yet more remarkable is it that, al- 
though an ordinance of 1650 directed 
the translation of all the reports from 
the Law-French into English, and the 
translation of all the law proceedings 
from Latin into English, and an ordi- 
nance of the following year, that the 
translation should be referred to the 
Lords Commissioners, Speaker, and 
Judges, no means (if we may credit the 
commissioners), to secure uniformity in 
the translation of the statutes, should up 
to the present moment have been taken. 
In one respect, however, the earlier race 
of statutes has the advantage over that 
of later date, viz. in the absence of pro- 
lixity and tautology ; one of the first, and 
perhaps most striking examples of which 
occurs in the commencement of the reign 
of Henry VIII. in an act for the settle- 
ment of the Crown. 

But, turning awhile from these gloomy 
statistics, it is refreshing to observe that 
the law of compensation, universal 
throughout nature, extends even to the 
grave subjects here treated of. The most 
arid desert has its, well; the Gentian 
flower peeps upwards through the Alpine 
snows ; and even the Statute-book con- 
tains more than one humorous piece of 
legislation, worthier perhaps of Theodore 
Hook than of Solon. Thus in an Act for 
the Better Regulating of Parish Registers 
(52nd Geo. IIT. c. 146) the eighteenth 
section provides for the application of 
penalties, and directs that one half of 
them shall go to the person who shall 
inform, or sue for the same, and the re- 
mainder to the poor of the parish. The 
only penalty, imposed by the Statute, is 
that of transportation for fourteen years. 
Even our very efforts in the cause of 
statutory reform, like efforts alien to the 
nature of those who make them,-are apt 


to savour of the ludicrous. Like Mr. 
Caxton, we become the fathers of ana- 
chronisms, and of the strangest kind. 
Thus the introduction of free-trade pre- 
cedes the abolition of an act which pro- 
hibits the wearing of cloth buttons ; and 
Railway Legislation is well nigh contem- 
poraneous with an Act for the Repeal of 
the Ordeal of Battle. 

Our love of precedent is, by the by, 
well instanced in the mode in which one 
of our earliest legal writers commends 
this same ordeal of battle to his 
countrymen. The‘author! of the “ Mi- 
roir des Justices” urges that the appeal 
of battle is allowable upon the war- 
rant of the combat between David and 
the people of Israel for the one part, 
and Goliath for the Philistines of 
the other part. A reason which, says 
Blackstone, Pope Nicholas I. very seri- 
ously decides to be inconclusive. The 
consequences of the non-repeal of this 
obsolete custom are remarkable. For, 
though at the time when Blackstone 
thus wrote, the last occasion on which 
this appeal had been resorted to was on 
the Northern Circuit in 1638, and the 
practice had, with one exception, re- 
mained dormant since the third year of 
the reign of Elizabeth, it slept but to 
revive in the memory of the present ge- 
neration. This was in the celebrated 
cease of Ashford v. Thornton, which 
occurred on the Midland Cireuit in 1817, 
and led to the final abolition of the 
practice two years later by the 59th 
Geo. IIT. ¢. 46. 

It is perhaps less remarkable that the 
nineteenth century, which has witnessed 
a widely-spread belief in “spiritrapping,” 
should have retained, even subsequently 
to the abolition of the ordeal of battle, a 
statute against witchcraft. But such is 
the fact; for the 28th Eliz. cap. 2, an 
Irish Statute against Witchcraft, made 
byan Irish Parliament, was only repealed 
in 1821 by Ist, 2nd Geo. IV. ¢. 18. 


1 ““Reputed to be Andrew Horne, a native 
of Gloucester. Lord Coke supposes the greater 
part of it to have been written previously to 
the Conquest, and that Horne added many 
things to it in the reign of Edward the First.” 
—Crabbe's History of English Law, p. 214, 
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It is well that we should be reminded 
of our own inconsistencies. Loudly as 
we censure our American brothers for 
retaining the institution of slavery, and 
boast, if truly at least somewhat phari- 
saically, “that we are not as other men,” 
“ in our self-laudation we find it conve- 
“nient to ignore its recent existence in 
“ our own island.” It is, perhaps, but 
natural that Tony Foster the Puritan 
should avoid any allusions to the pecca- 
dilloes of Tony Fire the Faggot ! Though 
the last claim of villanage in the'records 
of English courts was made as far back 
as the 15th of James L.,! and even at 
an earlier period it had well-nigh dis- 
appeared, it is most true that slavery 
existed in Scotland till actually within 
eight years of the act which crowned 
Wilberforce’s labour. 

Witness the preamble of an act passed 
in 1799 (39th Geo. IIL ec. 56), which 
runs as follows :— 


“Whereas, before the passing of an Act 
of the fifteenth of his present Majesty, many 
Colliers, Coalbearers, and Salters were bound 
for life to, and transferable with, the Collieries 
and Salt works where they worked, but by the 
said Act their Bondage was taken off and they 
were declared to be free, notwithstanding which 
many Colliers and Coalbearers and Salters still 
continue in a state of Bondage from not having 
complied with the Provisions, or from having 
become subject to the Penalties of that Act.” 


It then proceeds to declare them free 
from servitude, as if they had obtained a 
decree under the preceding act of 1775, 
to which it alludes, and which com- 
mences in these significant terms :— 


“Whereas by the Statute Law of Scotland 
as explained by the Judges of the Court of Law 
there, many Colliers and Coalbearers and 
Salters are in a state of Slavery or Bondage, 
bound to the Collieries and Salt works, where 
they work for life, transferable with the Col- 
lieries and Salt works when their original 
masters have no further use for them.” 


“ That,” said Tony, on being reminded 
of the share he had in broiling two here- 
tical bishops, “that was while I was in 
“ the gall of bitterness and bond of ini- 
“ quity, and applies not to my walk or 
“ my ways now that I am called forth 
“* into the lists !” 


1 See IL. “State Trials,” p. 312. 
No. 19.—vou. rv. 
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A curious contrast to the tendency to 
perpetuity and precedent exhibited in 
our own legislation may be found in the 
fundamental constitutions of Carolina, 
framed by the celebrated John Locke. 
To avoid the confusion arising from 
multiplicity of laws, all acts of the pro- 
vincial Parliament were appointed to 
endure only one hundred years, after 
which they were to cease and expire of 
themselves, without the formality of an 
express repeal ; and, to avoid the per- 
plexity created by a multiplicity of 
commentators, all written comments 
whatever on the fundamental constitu- 
tions, or on any part of the common or 


‘statute laws of Carolina, were strictly 


prohibited. Equally instructive is the 
contrast presented by the brief existence 
of this constitution, transplanted as it 
was ready-made into the colony, com- 
pared with that of our own country, 
which has been the growth of the 
habits, feelings, and prejudices of cen- 
turies. The constitutions of Carolina 
lasted only some thirty years, being 
framed in 1668, and formally abrogated 
in 1700; when, “ because they had no 
root they withered away.” So true was 
the saying of Sir James Mackintosh, 
“ that constitutions are not made, but 
grown!” On the other hand it would 
almost seem that the offspring of our 
own legislation laboured under the fatal 
gift of Tithonus, that of immortality with- 
out youth; or that, like the race of 
Swift's ghastly imagination, although 
useless, impotent, and unintelligible by 
reason of their great age, they were 
physically incapable of death. 

The miserable race of Laputa has yet 
many an antitype in our own Statute- 
book, although but three years ago an 
Act for the repeal of disused Statutes 
annihilated one hundred and nineteen 
of these legal Struldbrugs, and con- 
signed them to that limbo of Milton, 
whither works, 


“ Abortive, monstrous, or unkindly mixed, 
Dissolved on earth, fleet ever and in vain, 
Till final dissolution wander there, 

Not in the neighbouring moon, as some l:::ve 
dreamed.” 
Paractise Lost, Rook ITI. 476. 
D 
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The act alluded to is the 19th and 20th 
of her present Majesty, c. 64, which 
received the royal assent on the 21st 
of May, 1856; and it is worthy of 
remark that the majority of the statutes 
which figure in this obituary are pointed 
out by the Statute Law Commission of 
1834 (twenty-two years previously) as 
proper subjects for repeal ; a fair sample 
of the vis inertie inseparable from Legis- 
lative Reform. But, in protesting against 
delay of this nature, we must not lose sight 
of the fact that hasty and inconsiderate 
repeal defeats its own object, and com- 
plicates the difficulties which it would 
fain remove. A single instance cited 
by the Commission will suffice as 
illustration. A portion of the 13th Eliz. 
c. 20, makes void all charges or benefices 
having a cure attached to them. This 
was repealed by a Statute which was 
itself subsequently repealed. The result 
verified the description of Hudibras, of 


“The rectifier of wry Law, 
Who would make three to cure one flaw.” 


For by the repeal of Statute number 
two, the Statute number one revived ; ! 
but, before its resuscitation was dis- 


covered, many mortgages and other 
charges had been made under the advice 
of counsel of eminence, which were 
invalid, and as such were declared void 
by the decisions of the Courts, to the 
no small discomfiture of those who had 
advanced their money on a supposed 
legal security. 

We must, however, accept this Act 
of 1856 as an instalment, albeit a tardy 
one, of the destructive progress which 
is the first advance towards reconstruc- 
tion. The obituary which it contains 
(small as is the proportion it bears to 
the mass which has formed the material 
of Mr. Froude’s recent work) presents 
a very curious longitudinal section of 
English history. 

Perchance it might be no impossible 
feat for some historical Cuvier, who may 
disinter these fragments (when all other 
traces of the English constitution are 
merged in oblivion), to reconstruct from 
them a tolerably faithful ideal of what 


1 See Report of 1834. 
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was the whole, of which this once 
formed a part. 

With the reader’s permission we will 
select a few specimens of this legislation 
of bygone days ; and, if we wander with 
him into a by-lane from the somewhat 
dry and dusty main road of our subject, 
we will venture to hope that the ramble 
may be not without its interest. 

One of the earliest on the list is the 
tenth of Edward the Third, called the 
Statute of Nottingham, “De Cibariis 
utendis.” The preamble is very charac- 
teristic, and the whole will be best 
appreciated in the original language and 
spelling. 

“Pur ce ge avant ces heures par outrajouses 
et trop maneres de coustouses viandes ge les 
gentz du Roialme unt usez plus que nul part 
aillours moultz des mescheefs sont avenuz as 
gentz du dit Roialme . . . nostre Seigneur le 
Roi ad ordene qe nul de quel estat ou condition 
qil soit se face servir en son houstel ne nul 
part aillour a diner manger ne souper ne nul 
autretemps forsque de deux cours et chacun 
mees de maneresdes viandes a plus soient ilsdes 
chares ove des peschons ov communes pottages 
sans sawes forspriz le plus grantz festes del an 
cest assavoir la veile et le jour de Noel, le jour 
de St. Estiephne le jour del au renoef, les jours 
de la Typhanei—queux festes et jours chescun 
se puisse servir de trois cours aux plus en la 
manere avant dit.” 


But our obituary of 1856 presents yet 
quainter specimens. A little farther 
down in the list appears the 4th of 
Henry IV. c. 27, bearing for title, 
“There shall be no Wasters or Vaga- 
bonds in Wales :”— 

“Ttem pur eschuir pluseurs diseases et mes- 
chiefs quont advenuz devant ces heures en la 
terre des Gales par pluseurs Westours, rymours 
ministralx et autres vacabondes, ordeignez est 
et etabliz que nul westour rymour ministrall 
ne vacabond soit aucunement sustenuz en la 


terre de Galles pur faire Kymorthas ou coillage 
sur la commune people illoeques.” 


As a pendant to the above, and also, 
perhaps unadvisedly, repealed four years 
ago, the Ist of Henry VI. is entitled, 
“ What sort of Irishmen may come to 
England.” It runs thus :— 

“ Forasmuch as divers Manslaughters, Mur- 
ders, Rapes, Riots, conventicles, and offences 
now late have been done in England by people 
born in Ireland repairing to the Town of Oxen- 
ford and there dwelling under the Jurisdiction 
of the University of Oxenford, it is enacted 
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that all people born in Ireland shall depart the 
Realm within one month after the proclamation 
of this ordinance upon pain to lose their goods 
and be imprisoned at the King’s will; saving 
graduates of the University and such as could 
find surety.” 

The 4th Henry V. stat. 2. c. 6, is 
also levelled against Irishmen, and im- 
poses penalties on Irish prelates for 
“bringing an Irishman to Parliament 
“ to discover the counsels of Englishmen 
“to rebels.” Still more severe are the 
provisions of 22d Henry VIII. entitled, 
“An Act against Egyptians” (better 
known under the modern appellation of 
gipsies), declaring, “ that none of those 
“outlandish people, calling themselves 
“ Egyptians, are to be suffered to come 
“within the king’s realm, but be com- 
“ manded to avoid it within fifteen days 
“of this commandment on pain of im- 
“ prisonment and loss of goods.” And, 
by Ist and 2d of Philip and Mary, it 
was made felony, without benefit of 
clergy, for Egyptians to remain one 
month within the realm. 

But a little farther on we find traces 
of even a worse plague than that of 
Irishmen and Egyptians. The fearful 
sweating sickness which swept over 
England in the reign of the Seventh 
Henry has left its imprint in the form 
of “ An Act against Upholsterers :’— 

“Forasmuch as by the manufacture of cer- 
tain corrupt stuffs in Featherbeds whereof by 
the heat of mans body the savour and taste is 
so abominable and contagious that many of the 
King’s subjects have been thereby destroyed, 
be it ordained that from henceforth no person 
ne persons shall make, utter or put to sale in 
Fairs ne in Markets within this realm any 
Featherbeds bolsters or pillows except they be 
stuffed with one manner of stuffe, that is to 
say with dry pulled feathers, or else with 
cleane downe alone, and with no scalded fea- 
thers nor Fen down nor other unlawful and 


corrupt stuffs as is before rehearsed, but utterly 
be damned for ever.”* ' 


It would seem that birds of ecclesias- 


a I.e. the stuffs, not the upholsterers, as 
might at first appear. So (by 3 Henry VIII. 
c. 4) the Lord Mayor is empowered to damn 


and cast away unlawful oils ; the modern equi- 
valent of speech being simply “condemn,” as 
we now speak of goods condemned by the 
Custom House. In this sense the word is used 
in the Communion Service of our Prayer-Book, 
“eat and drink to their own damnation, not 
considering,” &c. 
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tical plumage, whether in feathers or 
flocks, found little favour in the eyes of 
Henry VIII. Indeed, the following 
act reads almost as a symbol of, and 
satire on, the work of extermination 
which marked the reign of that mo- 
narch, and, in the doom of rook and ° 
crow, furnishes a true augury of that 
which awaited the monk and friar, round 
whose shady cloisters they were wont to 


build. 


“Forasmuch as innumerable Rooks Crows 
and Choughs do daily breed and increase 
throughout this Realm which Rooks Crows 
and Choughs do yearly destroy devour and 
consume a wonderful and marvellous great 
quantity of Corn and grain of all kinds, that is 
to wit as well in the sowing of the same Corn 
and Grain as also at the ripening and kenelling 
of the same, and over that a marvellous de- 
struction and decay of the covertures of 
thatched houses, Barns, Reeks and stacks and 
other such like; Every one shall do his best 
to destroy Crows etc. upon pain of amercia- 
ment. Every town Hamlet etc. shall provide 
and maintain Crow nets during ten years. The 
inhabitants shall during Ten years assemble 
and take order to destroy Crows and Rooks. 
The defaults shall be given in charge of (Court) 
Leets. Any man with licence of the owner of 
the ground may take Crows &c. ,The taker of 
Crows shall have after the rate of twopence the 
dozen. None under pretence of this Act shall 
kill Pigeons, upon pain limited by the Laws 
and Customs of the Realm.” 


The former part of the above statute, 

which is here cited at length, gives a 
specimen of the verbosity and repetition 
which has been before noticed as cha- 
racteristic of the enactments of this 
reign. 
The list from which these selections 
have been given, furnishes a very curious 
epitome of the restrictions to which trade 
in its infancy-was subjected. The swad- 
dling-clothes and leading-strings of the 
infant were retained, as if in testimony of 
the robustness of the constitution which 
could survive such restrictions, and thus 
were not dismissed as repealed until 
some time after the adoption of free 
trade by this country. Hardly any 
department was exempted from the 
supervision of the State ; and how strict 
was that supervision may be judged 
from a few from the many instances 
that might be selected. 

The 13th Richard IL c. 6, directs 
D 
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that the rates of labourers’ wages shall 
be assessed and proclaimed by justices 
of the peace, who shall make proclama- 
tion by their discretion, according to the 
dearth of victuals, how much every 
mason, carpenter, tiler, and other crafts- 
men, as well in harvest as in other time 
of the year, after their degree, shall take 
by the day, with or without meat and 
drink. 

Victuallers “shall have reasonable 
“gains according to the discretion and 
“ limitation of the said justices, and no 
“more, upon pain to be grievously 
“ punished according to the discretion of 
“ the said Justices.” 

And “no Hosteller shall make horse 
“ bread in his Hostelry, nor without, but 
“ bakers shall make it.” 

If on the one hand we find that 
trade in its infancy was fettered by 
close restrictions, it is equally plain on 
the other that the infant was by no 
means exempt from original sin. We 
are somewhat too inclined to adopt the 
theory of a well-known statesman on 
the subject, who declared that “all 
babies were born good,” and to believe 
that the frauds of trade were wholly 
due to its riper years, and the maturer 
development of the present day, 

But these are the days of advance, the works 
of the men of mind ; 


Who but a fool would have faith in a trades- 
man’s wares or his word!” 


Such is the poet’s bitter comment on 
our present code of ‘mercantile morality. 
But there is enough even on this list 
of repealed Statutes to disabuse us of 
any idea of its purity in former times, 
although the rogue of the nineteenth 
century undoubtedly cheats both more 
cleverly, and on a far greater scale, than 
did his forefathers. 

So also, war was conducted on far more 
scientific principles, and the numbers of 
slain were far greater, in the trenches 
of Sebastopol than at the battle of 
Hastings. But, as we should hardly 
argue that the modern soldier is more 
bloodthirsty than his predecessors of 
olden time, so do we hold the theory of 
the increase of commercial immorality 
to be equally untenable; admitting 
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nevertheless that the victims are more 
numerous, and the engines more cun- 
ningly devised. Our entire Statute- 
book is indeed a practical comment on 
the words of the wise man of old, “Say 
* not thou What is the cause that the for- 
“mer days were better than these, for 
“ thou dost not inquire wisely concerning 
“ this,” 

The race of swindling clothiers seems 
to be of ancient date, if we may judge 
from the following statute, the 11th 
Henry VII. ¢. 28. “To avoid deceitful 
sleights used upon fustians.” 

° 

“ For that divers persons by subtil and undue 
sleights and means have deceivably imagined 
and contrived instruments of Iron, with the 
which Iron in the most highest and secret 
places of their houses, they strike and draw the 
said Irons over the said fustians unshorn, by 
means whereof they pluck off both the Nap 
avd Cotton of the said Fustians and break 
commonly both the ground and Threads in 
sunder; and after by crafty sleeking they 
make the same Fustians to appear to the 
Common people fine whole and sound; and 
also they raise up the cotton of such Fustians, 
and then they take a light candle and set it in 
the Fustian burning, which singeth and burneth 
away the cotton of the same Fustian from the 
one end to the other down to the hard threads 
instead of shearing, and after that put them in 
colour, and so subtilly dress them that their 
false work cannot be espied—and so by such 
subtilties, whereas Fustians made in doublets 
were wont and might endure the space of two 
years and more, will not endure now whole by 
the space of four months scarcely, to the great 
hurt of the poor Commons and serving men 
of this Realm.” 


For remedy the Act prohibits the 
dressing of Fustians “save with the 
“ broad shears, upon pain of forfeiture 
“ of twenty shillings.” 

Wax was adulterated by being min- 
gled with rosin, tallow, and turpentine ; 
and hence an Act of Elizabeth, “ touch- 
ing the true making and melting of wax,” 
bya clause in which penalties are imposed 
for “corrupting honey,” and trade forger- 
ies, “by counterfeiting of marks or mark- 
ing with another’s mark,” are rendered 
punishable by the Court of Chancery. 

Earlier still, the 27th Edward VI. 
complains of certain deceitful forged 
Iron, called Bilbow Iron, like to the 
fashion and manner of Gadds of steel, 
whereby the greatest part of edged 












tools and weapons are of little or no 
value or goodness; and imposes a 
penalty of fourpence on each forged 


The 19th Henry VII. bears the 
somewhat singular title of “ Pewterer’s 
walking,” and is levelled against travel- 
ling tinkers and traffickers in metal, the 
prototypes in fact of our modern “ Ma- 
rine Storedealer.” They appear to have 
been somewhat sharp practitioners, if 
= may credit the statement of the Act, 
that 


“They have deceivable and untrue Beams 
and Scales, so that one of them would stand 
even with Twelve Pounds weight at one end 
against a quarter of a pound at the other end, 
to the singular advantage of themselves, and to 
the great deceit and loss of your subjects 
buyers and sellers with them.” 


“The thing that hath been it is that 
“ which shall be, and that which is done 
“ is that which shall be done ; and there 
“ is no new thing under the sun.” This 
text is true alike of evil deeds and good 
intentions ; and of the latter, the reform 
of our Statute-book is a fitting instance. 
The cry for the remedy, like the griev- 
ance against which it is the protest, is 
no new one. Generation after genera- 
tion has raised it, and generation after 
generation has but transmitted to its 
successor a weightier burden than that 
under which itself had groaned. With 
but few exceptions each law-maker has 
but added a stone to the mighty cairn 
under which justice now struggles, well- 
nigh overwhelmed. Those who would 
search into the history of this subject 
(a melancholy chronicle of theory halt- 
ing on the threshold of practice, of good 
intentions unfulfilled, and grand schemes 
abandoned) will find a compendious ab- 
stract in the report on the consolidation 
of the Statute Law of 1835. They will 
find how good King Edward the Sixth 
has recorded his wish that, “ when time 
** shall serve, the superfluous and tedious 
“Statutes were brought into one sum 
“together, and made more plain and 
“short to the intent that men might 
“better understand them.” They will 
find how, under Queen Elizabeth, Lord 
Keeper Sir Nicholas Bacon drew out a 
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short plan for reducing and printing the 
Statutes of the Realm. How Sir Francis 
his son, in conjunction with Noy and 
others, actually made considerable pro- 
gress in arranging what his master, James 
the First, termed “ the crosse and cuffing 


Statutes.” How with the fall of the 
minister the work itself fell to the 
ground. How the undertaking was 


resumed during the usurpation of Crom- 
well, and how committees were formed, 
whose reports and proceedings are now 
untraceable as the dust of those who 
presided at them. How, subsequently 
to the Restoration, a Committee was 
appointed in 1666, to confer with gentle- 
men of the long robe, and the conference 
was just as ineffectual as those which 
had preceded it. How Mr. Pepys the 
garrulous discoursed with Mr. Prynne 
the learned “ about the laws of England, 
“which he is about to abstract out of, 
* all of a sort, and which, as he lives 
“and Parliaments come, he will get put 
“ into Laws, and other Statutes repealed : 
“ and then it will be short work to know 
“the Law.” 

Alas, Mr. Prynne lived and died, and 
Parliaments came and went, and “ the 
work to know the law” got longer 
and longer! In 1806, the Commis- 
sioners of Public Records “turned 
their attention to”—the old story. In 
1816, the House of Lords “came to 
“two resolutions declaring the expe- 
“diency of &c. &.” In 1826 their 
Lordships’ attention is called by the 
Commissioners of the Revenue “ to the 
confusion and difficulty in forming accu- 
rate conclusions as to the real state of 
the Law relative to their depart- 
ment. In 1833 the Committee of the 
House on Fisheries recommend a 
division of the Statutes in their depart- 
ment, “as being very numerous, and 
“ filled with inconsistent, partial, and 
“ imperfect regulations.” And so we 
cometo the year 1835, when Commission- 
ers are appointed to inquire into the con- 
solidation of the Statute Law; and then, 
after the production of a little Blue-book, 
the subject, exhausted by the effort, 
takes a nap of about twenty years or so, 
and wakes up in a fresh Commission of 
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1855. This Commission has for issue a 
few more and bigger Blue-books, and ulti- 
mately, on the refusal of the House to 
vote the funds necessary to defray the 
expenses of its continuation, joins the 
ghosts of its predecessors, furnishing 
to the history “a conclusion wherein 
nothing is concluded,” at once lame, 
impotent, and appropriate. The results 
actually effected are at present lament- 
ably disproportionate to the efforts made, 
and expenses incurred, though the future 
is big with promise. Even whilst these 
lines are being written, a further and 
far more extensive repeal of obsolete 
statutes is about to take place, and a 
posthumous child of the defunct Statute 
Commission of more gigantic proportions 
than his elder brethren, in the form of 
a consolidation of the Criminal Law, is 
announced as shortly coming to the 
birth, The work has been already 
attempted and partially effected by the 
Acts of the late Sir Robert Peel, and 
Lord Lansdown. 

The Law of Bankruptcy is also to be 
remodelled; though this department of 
our Law has within little more than ten 
years formed the subject of a tolerably 
expansive piece of legislation—as any 
one who looks to the two hundred and 
seventy-eight sections of an Act passed 
in the twelfth and thirteenth years of 
her present Majesty, entitled “the Bank- 
rupt Law Consolidation Act, 1859,” 
will be in condition to testify. The 
Acts of the late Sir.John Jervis, which 
consolidate and embody the entire sys- 
tem of magistrates’ procedure, form 
notable results of well-directed efforts 
towards simplifying our Code. But per- 
haps the healthiest and most vigorous 
symptoms of modern legislation are to 
be found in the series of Consolidation 
Acts, framed during the present reign, 
of which a list is subjoined. It is im- 
possible to over-estimate their value as 
checks to the morbid growth of our 
Statute-book, induced by the ever 
increasing demands of human progress 
and civilization. Each of the following 
Acts can be incorporated by reference into 
any fresh Act falling within its special 


province. The testimony given in the 
report of the Statute Commission of 
1853-4, “that the total amonnt of saving 
“ of repetition effected by their adoption 
“ might then be safely estimated in round 
“ numbers at a hundred thousand pages 
“ of Statute-book,” is the best comment 
on their practical value. And the result 
of the six years which have since elapsed 
would greatly add to its force. 


List of Consolidation Acts. Report of Com- 
mission of 1853-4, p. 210. 


Number of Statutes ty 
which the Consolidation 
Acts were adopted. 
Companies’ Clauses Act . . . 
Lands Clauses . 
Railway Clauses . 
Markets and Fairs 
Gas Companies ° , 
Commissioners’ Clauses ‘Act . 
Waterworks . 
Towns Improvement 
Cemeteries . 
Towns Police . 
Public Health . 
Lands Clauses (amendment, Ireland) 
General Inclosure ‘ 


To these results of past and promises 
of future legislation, we should in fair- 
ness add, by way of assets, the valuable 
stock in hand resulting from the labours 
of Mr. Anstey and other gentlemen, 
acting under the Statute Law Commis- 
sion ; which will form a sound basis for 
any future reconstruction of our Statute- 
book. 

It speaks not a little for the energy 
and ability of those who are charged with 
the administration of justice, that they 
do their work under a pressure such as 
has been but imperfectly indicated. Enact- 
ments have accumulated much in the 
ratio of our National Debt, and we pay 
a heavy interest in the delay and un- 
certainty inseparable from conflicting 
legislation and overgrown precedent. 
The collection at length “estuat infe- 
lix angusto limite mundi.” We hail the 
repeal of the obsolete as the adoption of 
a safety-valve for brains and bookshelves 
labouring under a perilously high pres- 
sure, and welcome Consolidation as the 
condensing apparatus most efficient in 
aid of the Safety-Valve. 
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SANT’ AMBROGIO., 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF GIUSTI. 


Tue “ Sant’ Ambrogio’ of Giusti is one of his most peculiar and beautiful poems. 
Commencing in his ordinary tone of laughing satire and bitterly delicate irony, 
couched in the plainest and most vernacular Tuscan, it rises into a tenderness of 
sentiment, and a loftiness of poetical expression, of which his usual style might 
hardly be supposed capable. In the form of a letter to the Imperial Viceroy, the 
Governor of Milan, or the head of the police in Lombardy, Giusti describes his 
sudden revulsion of feeling towards the human instruments of the Austrian tyranny, 
on finding himself one day in the same congregation with an Austrian regiment in 
the Milanese church of St. Ambrose. He enters the church with the ordinary 
suppressed disgust of an Italian at the sight of the white uniforms, which meet him 
in his own streets every day, and whose sturdy wearers are placed there to keep 
him and his nation in enforced peace and stagnation. He leaves it with a feeling 
that, after all, these hated tools of foreign despotism, whether Croats, Hungarians, 
or Bohemians, are his brothers in common servitude as well as in common humanity, 
The machinery of the composition is too simple to need any remark. Many of 
Giusti’s poems may fairly be qualified as quite untranslatable ; and the “Sant’ 
Ambrogio,” though more capable of translation than his satirical lyrics, is yet one 
which it is most difficult to render adequately. Any reader whom the subjoined 
version may entice into the study of the original will be well repaid by learning 
to what a pitch of strength and sweetness the compact harmony of the most familiar 
Italian language can reach in the nineteenth century. 

The poem itself was written in the end of 1846. What was true then of Lom- 
bardy and Venetia alike, is now true of Venetia only. The churches of Venice and 
Verona are still, in 1861, liable to be filled with Austrian uniforms, and to echo to 
German hymns, in the sight and hearing of many Italians who know Giusti’s lines 
by heart, and feel their beauty. But the fourteen years of history which have 
intervened between the composition of this poem and the present moment have 
familiarized not only Italy but Austria with the truth and the depth of the senti- 
ment which its stanzas convey. Let us hope that sooner or later she will draw and 
put in use the only true moral. 


Your Excellency looks with sapient frown 
On my poor jests that catch the. vulgar ear, 
And for an “ Anti-Austrian” sets me down 
Because I'd have all scamps the galleys fear : 
Listen, and what befel me in this town, 
Strolling one morning lately, you shall hear, 
How, suddenly, upon a church I came— 
St. Ambrose’s, you know, of ancient name. 


Entering, I found a warlike congregation, 
A mass of soldiers of that northern make— 
Bohemian they might be, or else Croatian— 
Planted, as in a vineyard, stake by stake : 
Indeed, like very stakes they kept their station, 
Drilled in a rigid order none might break : 
With tow moustachios, and those stolid faces, 
Stuck up like spindles round the holy places. 





Sant’ Ambrogio. 


I shrank a little, for—excuse me, Sir, 
But to deny the fact I won’t endeavour— 
Certain antipathies within me stir ; 
(You’re raised above them, by official favour ;) 
A smell—a very odious smell—was there ; 
Saving your presence, ’twas a tallowy savour, 
That seemed in this fair temple to exhale 
From even the high altar’s candles pale. 


But, when the officiating priest retired 
To consecrate the mystic elements, 

With sudden sweetness was my soul inspired 
By rising harmony of instruments : 

From martial trumpets blown, the notes expired 
Softly, like voice of prayer from warrior-tents 

Of people under deep oppression lying, 

And for their long-lost treasures fondly sighing. 


Verdi’s the work—that cry to Heaven up-flung 
By hapless Lombards that.of thirst are dying: 
“ Lord, from our childhood’s homes,” thus it has rung 
‘To many a heart with ardent leap replying ; 
I know not how, I too was all unstrung, 
Drawn by a strange emotion in me crying 
“These are thy fellow-men”—and at the word 
Unwittingly 1 mingled with the herd. 


Well, Sir, ’twas natural—the music fine, 
Our own besides, and admirably played ; 

And, if to spells of art the mind incline, 
Prejudice soon is thrust into the shade. 

But, when the sounds had ceased, my fancy’s line 
I straight drew in—when lo! on me was played 

Another trick—at least I found it so, 

For from those dormouse lips in frigid row 


A German chant, with slow and soft vibration, 
Rose on the sacred air toward God’s throne ; 
A prayer, but falling like a lamentation, 
So liquid, earnest, reverent in tone, 
That still my heart recalls the strange pulsation, 
And marvels how those carcases o’ergrown, 
Those wooden-throated blocks from northern clime, 
Could breathe a sweetness of such heavenly chime. 


A mournful tenderness the hymn pervaded, 
As when the simple notes in childhood heard 
Fall in their later years on spirits jaded, 
And all domestic memories are stirred ; 
A mother’s darling face, seen yet unfaded, 
A longing after love and peace deferred, 
A horror of long exile: all my sense 
Delirious ran with the strange eloquence. 
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And, when ’twas hushed, thus spoke my heart, affected 
By earnest thoughts more gentle and more grave :— 
“A fearful king, who needs must be protected 
“ Alike from Lombard impulse and from Slave, 
“Sends hither, abjects to hold us subjected, 
“These men, whom from their distant homes he drave, 
“ From their own lakes and hills, no respite given, 
“ Like herds to winter in the marshes driven. 


“Through dreary work and discipline severe, 
“ Speechless, derided, lonely, they drag on, 
“ Blind instruments of one whose sight is clear 
“For rapine—aim perchance to them unknown ; 
“ And, if the course of years brings not more near 
“The Lombard to the German, blame alone 
“ Him who by discord reigns, and shrinks from dealing 
“ With adverse races linked in brother-feeling. 


“ Poor fellows! far from all that’s dear and kind, 
“ A soil whose growth is hate for ever pacing, 
“ Who knows but in the bottom of their mind 
“The Sovereign to Jericho they're chasing : 
“T’ll wager, their disgust lags not behind— 
«— Off, quick! or I shall find myself embracing 
“ Some corporal, with his doughty walnut mace 
* Rigidly planted in his proper place.” 


A LETTER ON 


“ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


Str,—I am not sure whether you will 
regard the subject of “Essays and Re- 
views,” and the storm now raging in 
connexion with that remarkable book, 
as one suitable for introduction into 
your pages. Certainly if it is to be dealt 
with as one of purely theological con- 
troversy you will decide against it, and 
if I were intending to treat the book 
from this point of view I should solicit 
the indulgence of some other editor; but 
it appears to me that there is one aspect 
of the book, and its concomitant storm, 
which is independent of questions tech- 
nically theological, which is deeply 
interesting to intelligent lay people, 
and which may therefore, with advan- 
tage, be offered to the readers of your 


magazine. 
It is dangerous, in the midst of a great 


ferment, to accuse the great and over- 
whelming majority of being mad, because 
there is the obvious probability, not to say 
certainty, of the charge being retorted and 
of being outvoted. Nevertheless, experi- 
ence teaches us that in both religious and 
political matters large bodies of men are 
liable to panic, arid that in the midst 
of panic exaggerated views are taken of 
men and things which are almost incre- 
dible to minds in a condition of calm 
equilibrium. The state of feeling in 
this country, on occasion of the papal 
aggression, in the matter of ecclesiastical 
titles, fostered as it was by the notable 
Durham letter, is a recent case in point. 
Ts the excitement now stirred up by the 
publication of “ Essays and Reviews” of 
this kind? Is the Church, and is a 
part of the nation, now in a condition of 
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panic? These are questions which, at 
all events, are worth asking; and if 
they can be answered in anything ap- 
proaching the affirmative, a few quiet 
remarks, tending to lead thinking people 
to a just appreciation of the real condi- 
tion of things, may be not without in- 
terest and value. 

Now, it is not my intention to attempt 
a complete discussion of the volume 
which has given rise to a movement 
throughout the country in some respects 
almost unparalleled. This would require 
another volume, or at least an elaborate 
review, and a review not suited to your 
pages. My purpose is, with your per- 
mission, to put before your readers one 
single and simple view of the subject, 
which seems to me of first-rate im- 
portance, and also very likely to be over- 
looked by many in their panic-stricken 
zeal. I wish to make it appear that the 
present vigorous and almost unanimous 
outcry against the writers of ‘“ Essays 
and Reviews” may, if not tempered with 
discretion, have an effect different from 
that which sober reflecting people would 
most desire. It may overshoot its mark : 
the artillery aimed against the enemy 
may be so heavily shotted as to explode 
and do mischief in the camp of truth ; 
not only may rationalism receive, as it is 
intended that she should receive, a heavy 
blow and great discouragement, but rea- 
son may be put to shame, and reasonable 
investigation of things divine (the high- 
est aim of the humana intellect) may be 
discouraged for the next half-century. 

Fearing, as I do, the possible results of 
the existing excitement against “ Essays 
and Reviews,” I am not altogether sur- 
prised at it ; and I will set down briefly a 
few points which seem to explain the ex- 
citement, and even in a certain manner 
to justify it. 

1. It can scarcely be denied that some 
of the writers, though not all, make 
statements which it is (to say the least) 
difficult to reconcile with that view of 
the Christian revelation in general, and 
of the character of the Bible in particular, 
to which six out of seven of the writers 
are pledged as priests of the English 
Church. The consternation of friends, 


and the exulting joy of foes, combine to 
prove this. According to some, every 
important doctrine of Christianity, or 
thereabouts, has been flatly denied. 
This is an exaggeration; but, to take 
examples, prophecy and miracles are both 
very roughly handled, and even where 
no case can be made out for a board of 
heresy, there is frequently a tone of 
writing which, to the great majority of 
Christians, cannot fail to be very strange 
and very painful. 

2. It must also be admitted that thereis 
in one of thecontributions—the review of 
Baron Bunsen’s “Biblical Researches” — _ 
a tone of remark which is so offensive as 
to have the appearance of being intended 
to vex and insult. For my own part I 
would willingly acquit the writer of such 
intention ; nevertheless, if the charge 
should be made, it would seem to be one 
difficult to refute. Take the following 
specimen :—‘ The attitude of too many 
“English Scholars,” writes Dr. Williams, 
“before the last monster out of the deep, 
“is that of the degenerate Senators before 
“Tiberius. They stand, balancing terror 
“against mutualshame. Even with those 
“in our universities who no longer repeat 
“fully the required Shibboleths, the ex- 
“plicitness of truth is rare. He who 
“assents most, committing himself least 
“to baseness, is reckoned wisest.” If 
this charge be true, it certainly discloses 
an alarming condition of things ; and it 
must be a satisfaction to Cambridge that 
she has one divine at least who shows 
no facility of assent to ordinary views ; 
but, however this be, no one can be sur- 
prised that a review written in harmony 
with the above extract should be received 
with groans and hisses. 

3. The circumstance of six clergymen 
coming forward for the purpose of en- 
lightening their brethren on theological 
matters of the deepest moment, in con- 
junction with one who has acknowledged 
his own views to be inconsistent with the 
reception of holy orders, could not fail 
to make simple folks rub their eyes and 
wonder whether they were or were not 
dreaming. The fact of such a union 
may be a significant sign of the times; 
I think it is: but certainly it is one 
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which could hardly fail to bring into 
suspicion the orthodoxy of the clerical 
contributors, and to cause great doubts 
as to the safety and wisdom of the 
“free handling” which the volume 
recommends and exemplifies. 

4. It is impossible to admit the plea 
that each contributor is only answerable 
for his own production. While the 
internal evidence quite supports the 
allegation that the several essays were 
written independently, there is equal 
evidence of a common purpose ; they 
are connected as examples of “free hand- 
ling,” and the practical English intellect 
will never disconnect them. At all 
events, when the English intellect has 
taken this view, there is no way of dis- 
abusing it except a formal dissolution of 
partnership; and until this has been 
effected, no writer must complain if popu- 
larly he be considered as subscribing to 
the views of each of the others. 

Thus much for the charges against 
the Essayists and Reviewers. For my- 
self, 1 am quite prepared to grant the 
substantial reality of the charges ; and I 
do not altogether regret the storm which 
the book has raised, because that storm 
does certainly testify to a wide-spread 
amount of religious earnestness, however 
true it may be that the earnestness is 
in many cases mixed with ignorance and 
conjoined with much narrow-minded- 
ness. But grant that the grounds of 
complaint are well founded, still it does 
not follow that there is nothing to be 
said for the writers, or that it is wise to 
join in an indiscriminate effort to silence 
them, and shame them by censures, 
whether ecclesiastical or otherwise. 

I. In the first place, take a broad 
view of the subject, depending upon 
a quaint and wise maxim of Coleridge. 
“Until,” said Coleridge, “you under- 
“stand a man’s ignorance, suppose your- 
“ self to beignorantof hisunderstanding.” 
Now, if these writers were in reality and 
in heart the septem contra Christum, 
which they have been represented to 
be, we should certainly have in the 
“ Essays and Reviews” one of the most 
remarkable specimens of literary turpi- 
tude that ever came from the press. 


That six clergymen—to say nothing of 
the layman—should combine for the 
purpose of undermining the faith of 
Christians in Him whom they all own 
as their Master and their Lord, must 
indeed be a fact of which the strange- 
ness would be surpassed only by its 
abominable wickedness. I am not now 
saying that the views of the clergymen 
in question are orthodox, or that the 
remark just made is even an argument 
in favour of their orthodoxy. I am 
only suggesting that it is almost in- 
credible that they should have con- 
sciously combined with an anti-Christian 
purpose—that the supposition is almost 
too horrible to be entertained. Yet this 
is, I fancy, hardly an exaggeration of 
the view taken by some good people. 
It is said that clergymen have openly 
written infidelity; it is implied that 
they have endeavoured to make their 
brethren infidels. To say nothing, how- 
ever, of the character of the writers— 
to say nothing of the positive absurdity 
of attributing such a design to Dr. 
Temple (for example) or to Professor 
Jowett—the internal evidence of the 
book negatives the supposition. It is, 
I think, clear that, speaking generally, 
the writers offer their thoughts to their 
countrymen with the persuasion that 
the candid consideration of their thoughts 
will make them better Christians—with 
the firm belief that they are fighting for 
Christ, not against Him, with the desire 
of removing obstacles in the way of men 
coming to Christ. The writers may do 
their work in a very clumsy manner ; 
they may, by their clumsiness, play into 
the hands of those who would deny 
Christ altogether ; it might have been 
much better for the Church, and the 
world too, if they had left essaying and 
reviewing alone ; it may even be that 
at this present time some of them in 
their hearts think so themselves; but 
still we cannot support the notion of 
the writers being consciously contra 
Christum ; and it remains for us not 


‘so much to scold them, and tell them 


that they are contra Christum, and shall 
be so, as to grant the honesty of the 
writers, and then inquire how it has 
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come about that the clergy and laity of 
England have looked so severely upon 
an effort (by hypothesis) well meant, 
and how it can be that such different 
views can be taken by two parties 
having the same facts before them. 

II. In order to help us in this inquiry, 
it will be well, if possible, to bring 
under one view the several works which 
constitute the volume of “ Essays and 
Reviews.” I do not wish to assert any 
organic connexion, which the authors 
would themselves disallow, but only to 
endeavour to put in some kind of for- 
mula that general kind of mutual rela- 
tionship, which certainly impresses the 
reader of the book with a sense of unity 
in plurality. 

May it not be said, then, that the 
‘* Essays and Reviews,” in the order in 
which they stand, treat of Holy Scrip- 
ture as follows !— 

(1.) In its relation to conscience. 

(2.) In its historical and prophetical 
character. 

(3.) With reference to its miraculous 
contents. 

(4.) With reference to ideological, as 
contrasted with literal, interpretation. 

(5.) In its connexion with the con- 
clusions of science. 

(6.) With regard to the general prin- 
ciples of interpretation. 

The numbers above refer tothe “ Essays 
and Reviews” in the order in which 
they stand in the volume. I omit the 
sixth, because it seems to be generally 
allowed to have had no share in pro- 
ducing the feeling of excitement and 
opposition. It will be enough for my 
purpose to direct attention to the 
six which I have numbered and de- 
scribed ; and the most important remark 
suggested by the description is also, 
perhaps, the most obvious one—namely, 
that the six “ Essays and Reviews,” 
regarded in their bearing upon Holy 
Scripture (and this, be it observed, is 
the only light in which I am regarding 
them), do in reality stir up some of the 
deepest and most important questions 
with which theological thinkers can 
busy themselves. They are not new 
questions, of course; few questions, 
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comparatively speaking, are new in the 
present day; and even if all that is said 
in the volume has been said before by 
German neologians, which may or may 
not be true, still the essential importance 
of the questions is not diminished— 
rather is it proved that the questions 
are of a kind which will force them- 
selves upon the attention of minds of 
a certain class or certain construction, 
and certain educational habits, and 
demand an answer, or at least a dis- 
cussion. 

No notion can be more foolish than 
that which some good folks seem to 
hold, namely, that questions of the kind 
alluded to would never be stirred if 
mischievous people, chiefly Germans, 
would leave them alone. Will our 
young barristers, will our young fellows 
of colleges, will our highly educated 
mechanics leave them alone? True, 
they may be handled injudiciously, and 
the profession of having handled them 


Freely does not guarantee that the hand- 


ling has been wise; it is no mark of 
wisdom to handle freely a delicate piece 
of china, or a valuable codex, or the 
heir-apparent of a great kingdom, when 
he is a baby in arms; and yet these 
instances will suggest that there may be 
things which will not bear free hand- 
ling, and yet may be very valuable after 
all. But, as I have suggested, there is 
a large class of men, and women too, in 
this country, who cannot and will not 
be content without allowing their minds 
to dwell upon deep questions concerning 
the Christian faith, the authority of 
Holy Scripture, and the like. Do not 
the authors of “Essays and Reviews” 
know this? may they not have felt 
the truth of it (painfully perhaps) in 
their own experience? may they not 
have thought that they could do good 
service to some of their brethren in 
difficulty by holding up to them such 
light as they could find ? 

Just look for a moment at the 
questions stirred by the “Essays and 
Reviews,” according to my mode of 
describing them. The general subject 
brought before us is the manner in 
which we are to regard Holy Scripture : 
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the volume evidently hinges upon this. 
Now, is not this subject confessedly one 
of the subjects of the day? Has not 
the progress of science, the progress of 
criticism, the progress of philosophy com- 
pelled us to reopen questions which were 
perhaps deemed closed for ever, and to 
reconsider the conclusions of our fore- 
fathers, to examine what those conclu- 
sions mean, or whether in all cases they 
mean anything? I do not say this as 
though I thought that Holy Scripture had 
anything to fear from the progress of the 
human mind; ‘I believe that in many 
ways that progress makes us feel our 
need of Holy Scripture more than we 
ever yet felt it ; but still there are ques- 
tions to be asked again, and answered 
again; and the true description and 
definition of Holy Scripture can hardly 
be said to have been yet given in such 
a manner as to leave nothing for future 
inquirers to do. 

But—to be more particular—take the 
question of the relation of Holy Scrip- 
ture to the conscience, which is probably 
the feature in Dr. Temple’s essay which 
has given it most interest for the public. 
Dr. Temple may or may not have put 
this relation upon a satisfactory footing ; 
he may or may not have cleared away 
difficulties ; he may or may not have 
written what is mischievous ; but is the 
question an easy one to answer? can 
people in general put down on paper the 
answer to it, as they could write down 
their own names, or describe the con- 
dition of the weather? Have we not 
here, as in many cases, opposite though 
not contradictory truths,—the Lible 
claiming to be the voice of God, the 
conscience claiming to be the voice of 
God too? And is it not obviously a 
difficult thing to represent these two 
voices, both acknowledged to be genuine, 
in their proper relation of mutual sup- 
port, and mutual subordination to each 
other ? 

Again, Dr. Williams may have dealt 
rashly and unwisely with the questions 
raised by the Bible as a record of the 
past, and as purporting in certain cases 
to contain prophecies of the future ; 
yet no one will deny that the questions 


raised in the form of a review of 
Bunsen’s “Biblical Researches” are most 
important questions, and questions not 
easy to answer. Whether Baron Bunsen 
has or has not cleared up difficulties 
with reference to early chronology, and 
with reference to the meaning and inter- 
pretation of the earlier Biblical records, 
certainly difficulties exist—difficulties 
which cannot be smothered, and which 
become the more formidable in propor- 
tion as we adopt a narrower view of the 
character of the Old Testament as a 
collection of divine books; and, how- 
ever unable many of us may feel to 
follow Baron Bunsen and his reviewer 
in their views respecting prophecy, it 
would be idle to deny that the subject is 
one of very great obscurity, and one con- 
cerning which there is no view which can 
be regarded as par excellence orthodox. 

Perhaps the essay of the late Professor 
Powell is the one which causes most 
amazement and most pain. I have no 
desire to defend it, though it ought to 
be remembered that in the Lower House 
of the Convocation of the Province of 
Canterbury a member did undertake to 
show that, rightly understood, the essay 
does not contain the poison usually sup- 
posed to be in it; if, however, this be 
so, it may still be urged reasonably 
enough that noclergyman ought to pub- 
lish that which to nine hundred and 
ninety-nine men out of a thousand 
appears to contain rank infidelity. My 
purpose is neither to defend the 
essay nor to condemn it; but only 
to remark that, when Professor Powell 
engaged himself with the question of the 
evidences of the Christian faith, regarded 
as bound up with a miraculous history, 
he undertook to deal with a subject of 
the highest order of difficulty, and one 
the difficulty of waich every thinking 
man, especially every man trained in the 
school of mathematico-physical science, 
must have felt often and deeply. 

The fourth essay has probably been 
deemed objectionable on other grounds : 
but, so far as the view which I am now 
taking of the subject is concerned, the 
most important feature of it is the ideolo- 
gical theory whichit has propounded, The 
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writer admits that the principle may be 
carried to excess, but thinks that a larger 
basis of agreement would be established 
if some persons could be allowed to hold 
the Scriptures literally, some ideally, and 
neither class of interpreters say of the 
other that it undervalued the Sacred 
Writings, or questioned their proper 
inspiration. A very dangerous prin- 
ciple this, undoubtedly, and the writer 
seems to admit as much; and yet it 
cannot be said that he has gratuitously 
invented a dangerous new. principle ; 
some such principle is absolutely neces- 
sary in the case of a book which profes- 
sedly deals with the supernatural; and 
for this simple reason, that the literal is 
of necessity limited by the natural. When 
I speak (for instance) of seeing an angel, 
it is clear that I am not speaking lite- 
rally, but am using language which ex- 
presses, as nearly as the nature of lan- 
guage will permit, the truth which [ 
intend to convey. Hence there must be, 
by the nature of the case, in some kind 
and degree, an ideological interpretation 
of Scripture ; and this is so, whatever 
may be thought of the application of the 
principle by the essayist. 

Similar remarks apply to the next 
essay. What is the relation in which 
Scripture stands to natural science } 
Many well-disposed, but unscientific, 
persons would uphold views on this 
subject which it is entirely impossible 
for a scientific man to receive ; and they 
will endeavour to enforce these views as 
orthodox under pain of anathema: it is 
impossible for any one to have conversed 
on such ‘subjects with average country 
clergymen, and not to know that this is 
so. Therefore the desire to reconcile 
Scripture and science is in itself laud- 
able ; and whether the essay of which I 
am now speaking be successful in this 
respect is (comparatively speaking) a 
minor matter: parts of it are probably 
liable to just censure, but the question 
which is discussed is one which deserves 
and needs discussion, and one cf which 
we might well feel thankful if any per- 
son more discreet and clear-sighted than 
his fellows could give us a satisfactory 
solution. 


Lastly, Professor Jowett’s essay avow- 
edly treats of one of the most important 
subjects in theology, and one confessedly 
surrounded with difficulty ; and this he 
does with a reverential earnestness which 
has won the admiration of some of those 
who have criticized him most .severely. 
That he has made mistakes in his essay 
I have no wish to deny ; that he may be 
wrong on some very important points is 
quite possible ; but, however erroneous 
his conclusions may be, nay, even if his 
whole method of treating the interpre- 
tation of Scripture be fundamentally 
wrong, still it must be conceded, not 
only that he has written on an important 
subject with all the appearance of a man 
who would come at the truth if he knew 
how, but that he has dealt with a subject 
which very much requires to be dealt 
with in this country. For the interpre- 
tation of Scripture does in reality touch 
upon the general question of the charac- 
ter of Scripture, the character of the 
Bible as a unique book, the sense in 
which it is to be called the Word of 
God, the manner and nature of its inspi- 
ration: and upon points of this kind it 
is certain that there isa school who hold 
views untenable in foro scientia, and 
would press them as matters of faith 
upon others. The intolerance of this 
school leads to “Confessions of Inquir- 
ing Spirits,” and incites men to a chival- 
rous desire to free the necks of their 
brethren from the weight of a yoke 
which neither our fathers nor we have 
been able to bear. 

IIL. Now it is because the “Essays and 
Reviews,” regarded from their favourable 
side, produce the impression upon my 
mind which I have just been endeavour- 
ing to describe, that I look with fear 
and apprehension at the tremendous 
onslaught which is being made upon 
them. It may be said, indeed, that it is 
very cheering to find that some eight or 
ten thousand clergymen are prepared to 
rush forward and assert that they have 
no sympathy with a book containing 
infidel views, written chiefly by clergy- 
men; but who would have suspected any 
such sympathy? and may not a very 
serious evil result from this combination 
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of such a body of clergymen, together 
with the bishops, in the condemnation 
of the book? The dangers which I 
apprehend are of this kind,—TI fear 
that for years to come thoughtful men 
will shrink from publishing _ their 
thoughts on theology for fear of being 
mobbed, Sir Isaac Newton was almost 
prevented from putting forth some of his 
discoveries, by the dread of the trouble 
in which he was sure, as he thought, to 
involve himself ; the pressure of critics, 
and of the religious press, and of the 
religious world, has already been terribly 
stringent ; henceforth, we may expect 
that it will be more stringent than ever. 
Geologists have for many years been 
looked upon by a certain class of religious 
people as no better than wicked ones ; 
henceforth there is every reason to fear 
that the ignorant intolerance of the class 
will be greaterthan ever. The criticism 
of Holy Scriptures has been a subject in 
which we were just beginning to breathe 
a freer air than formerly, but it is much 
to be feared that for years to come critics 
will be looked upon with suspicion. The 
tendency also of the movement is so to 
diminish the number of open questions, 
so to narrow the limits of opinion, so to 
define upon points which the Church has 
wisely left indefinite, that it is impossi- 
ble not to fear lest the minds of the more 
thoughtful young men should revolt, 
and lest the ranks of the ministry 
should be unrecruited by candidates 
from this first class of intelligence and 
scholarship. Already we hear it asserted 
that the most promising Oxford youths 
are not seeking Holy Orders. The Bishop 
of Oxford bemoans it. What is likely to 
be the case, if the strings be drawn still 
tighter than at present ? 

It may be said that whatever mischief 
ensues must be set at the doors of the 
Essayists and Reviewers, and not at the 
doors of those who oppose them. This 
is in a certain sense true ; I deplore the 
existence of the volume as a volume, 
and I wish from my heart that the 
bundle of sticks had been untied, so that 
each might have relied on its own 
strength ; as it is, the tone of certain 
passages has given a tone to the whole, 


and has afforded colour‘for the popular 
notion that the book is an attack upon 
Christianity, which undoubtedly it was 
not intended to be. Speaking generally, I 
do not think the book a wise book, and 
I am not at all surprised at the hubbub 
that it has created. But then, I think 
that the batteries which are being 
brought to bear may let fly some shot 
very dangerous to the cause of truth. 
I recommend no sparing of the book so 
far as reviewers and critics are con- 
cerned: demolish it, if you can, O 
Reviewers! at all events show us the 
errors, and do so conscientiously, judi- 
ciously, and charitably. Mr. Cazenove’s 
Essay on Professor Jowett is an admira- 
ble specimien of what may be done in 
this way. But this is a very different 
thing from overwhelming a book with 
protests, and ruridecanal meetings, and 
letters of archbishops and bishops, and 
committees of convocation, and the rest. 
This well-meant opposition may possi- 
bly, in its ultimate effects, be more 
injurious than the evil it is intended to 
correct ; the Essays and Reviews have 
stirred up a blaze which possibly might 
have been put out by the ordinary 
engines, and the ordinary appliances of 
cold water ; as it is, the crowd who have 
come to help and to cheer the firemen, 
and express their sympathy, and make 
themselves generally useful, may per- 
haps tend to keep up the blaze, may 
produce a panic about incendiary fires, 
and may do unwittingly much more 
mischief than they can possibly do 
good,—especially if the property be 
insured, as (thank God) we believe it 
in this case to be. 

It is useless to give advice when 
people have taken their course defini- 
tively ; but it may not be without its 
use that a voice or two should be raised 
even now, in opposition to the course 
which has been generally followed by 
those who have taken any part in this 
unhappy business. I have urged that 
the Essayists and Reviewers are certainly 
not consciously or intentionally the 
septem contra Christum, which they have 
been flippantly said to be; [should equally 
deprecate the notion of regarding them 
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as the Seven Champions of Christendom. 
They are neither the one nor the other ; 
but they have honestly written a book 
which they have supposed to contain 
valuable views, and which will eventually 
be sét at its right value by the sifting 
which it will assuredly receive. If any 
one of the clergymen has done anything 
for which he can be punished by Eccle- 
siastical law, it may possibly be right 
that he should be so punished; but 
then it is to be remarked that the present 
agitation does not bring about this 
result ; rather is it like a confession that 
Ecclesiastical law is not available, and 
that Lynch law must be applied; and 
meanwhile eight or ten editions of a book 
not generally thought to be very readable 
or attractive have been sold in a few 
months. But, indeed, it may well be 
questioned, even taking the strongest 
view of the book, whether any attempt 
at punishment is desirable. The purity 
and integrity of the clergy with regard 
to matters of doctrine cannot be pre- 
served by such means ; it is a question, 
or rather, perhaps, it is not a question, 
whether it is not better to confine judi- 
cial proceedings to questions of morality, 
and leave it to clergymen of high cha- 
racter and spotless reputation to deter- 
mine for themselves whether their views 
are or are not consistent with their 
position as clergymen. The experience 
of late years has shown that there is 
no lack of that spirit of manly honesty 
which leads men to give up their position, 
when they find that it is not tenable. 


I feel that I have now occupied more 
of your columns than I have any right 
to claim, and therefore I will bring my 
letter to an end with one more remark. 
I have treated the “Essays and Re- 
views” simply in their bearing upon 
Holy Scripture, not because that is the 
only subject discussed in them, but be- 
cause it is certainly in this aspect that 
they have chiefly become obnoxious. It 
is worthy of consideration, therefore, 
how the present state of feeling will 
affect other writers besides the Essayists 
and Reviewers. I abstain from mentioning 
names ; but one or two notable persons 
have already been pointed at by the 
newspapers and periodicals as having 
committed themselves to opinions akin 
to those which have given so much 
offence, when brought out by the 
Essayists and Reviewers in a bold un- 
qualified way. Is it not just within 
the bounds of possibility, that some, 
whom we delight to honour as amongst 
the glories and the bulwarks of the 
Church of England, though they may 
have written nothing in the unwise, 
offensive, irritating tone which charac- 
terises parts of this volume, may yet 
have propounded, and be prepared to 
uphold, views esteemed heterodox by a 
large majority of those who have joined 
in the condemnation of the “ Essays and 
Reviews ?” 


I am, your obedient Servant, 
D. E. F. G. 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DaYs.” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE INTERCEPTED LETTER-BAG. 


“Dear Katiz,—At home, you see, with- 
out having answered your last kind 
letter of counsel and sympathy. But I 
couldn’t write in town, I was in such a 


queer state all the time. I enjoyed 
nothing, not even the match at Lords, 
or the race; only walking at night in 
the square, and watching her window, 
and seeing her at a distance in Rotten 
Row. 

“T followed your advice at last, 
though it went against the grain uncom- 
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monly. It did seem so unlike what I 
had a right to expect from them—after 
all the kindness my father and mother 
had shown them when they came into 
our neighbourhood, and after I had 
been so intimate there, running in and 
out just like a son of their own—that 
they shouldn’t take the slightest notice 
of me all the time I was in London. I 
shouldn’t have wondered if you hadn’t 
explained ; but after that, and after you 
had told them my direction, and when 
they knew that I was within five mi- 
nutes’ walk of their house constantly 
(for they knew all about Grey’s schools, 
and that I was there three or four times 
a-week), I do think it was too bad. 
However, as I was going to tell you, I 
went at last, for I couldn’t leave town 
without trying to see her; and I believe 
I have finished it all off. I don’t know. 
I’m very low about ‘it, at any rate, and 
want to tell you all that passed, and to 
hear what you think. I have no one 
to consult but you, Katie. What should 
I do without you? But you were born 
to help and comfort all the world. I 
sha’n’t rest till I know what you think 
about this last crisis in my history. 

“T put off going till my last day in 
town, and then called twice. The first 
time, ‘not at home.’ But I was deter- 
mined now to see somebody and make 
out something; so I left my card, and a 
message that, as I was leaving town next 
day, I would call again. When I called 
again at about six o'clock I was shown 
into the library, and presently your 
uncle came in. I felt very uncomfort- 
able, and I think he did too; but he 
shook hands cordially enough, asked 
why I had not called before, and said he 
was sorry to hear I was going out of 
town so soon. Do you believe he 
meant it? I didn’t. But it put me out, 
because it made it look as if it had been 
my fault that I hadn’t been there before. 
I said I didn’t know that he would 
have liked me to call, but I felt that he 
had got the best of the start. 

“Then he asked after all at home, 
and talked of his boys, and how they 
were getting on at school. By this time 
I had got my head again; so I went back 
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to my calling, and said that I had felt I 
could never come to their house as a 
common acquaintance, and, as I did not 
know whether they would ever let me 
come in any other capacity, I had kept 
away till now. 

“Your uncle didn’t like it, I know; 
for he got up and walked about, and 
then said he didn’t understand me. 
Well, I had got quite reckless by this 
time. It was my last chance I felt ; so I 
looked hard into my hat, and said that 
I had been over head and ears in love 
with Mary for two years. Of course 
there was no getting out of the business 
after that. I kept on staring into my 
hat ; so I don’t know how he took it ; 
but the first thing he said was that he 
had had some suspicions of this, and 
now my confession gave him a right to 
ask me several questions. In the first 
place, Had I ever spoken to her? No; 
never directly. What did I mean by 
directly? I meant that I had never 
either spoken or written to her on the 
subject—in fact, I hadn’t seen her except 
at a distance for the last two years— 
but I could not say that she might not 
have found it out from my manner. 
Had I ever told any one else? No; and 
this was quite true, Katie, for both you 
and Hardy found it out. 

“He took a good many more turns 
before speaking again. Then he said I 
had acted as a gentleman hitherto, and 
he should be very plain with me. Of 
course I must see that, looking at my 
prospects and his daughter’s, it could not 
be an engagement which he could look 
on with much favour from a worldly 
point of view. Nevertheless, he had 
the highest respect and regard for my 
family, so that, if in some years’ time I 
was in a position to marry, he should not 
object on this score; but there were 
other matters which were in his eyes of 
more importance. He had heard (who 
could have told him ?) that I had taken 
up very violent opinions—opinions 
which, to say nothing more of them, 
would very much damage my prospects 
of success in life ; and that I was in the 
habit of associating with the advocates 
of such opinions—persons who, he must 
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say, were not fit companions for a gentle- 
man—and of writing violent articles in 
low revolutionary newspapers, such “as 
the Wessex Freeman. Yes, I confessed 
T had written. Would I give up these 
things? I hada great mind to say flat, 
No, aid I believe I ought to have ; but 
as his tone was kind I couldn’t help try- 
ing to meet him. So I said I would 
give up writing or speaking publicly 
about such matters, but I couldn’t 
pretend not to believe what I did 
believe. Perhaps, as my opinions had 
altered so much already, very likely they 
might again. 

He seemed to be rather amused at 
that, and said he sincerely hoped they 
might. But now came the most serious 
point : he had heard very bad stories of 
me at Oxford, but he would not press 
me with them. There were too few 
young men whose lives would bear look- 
ing into for him to insist much on such 
matters, and he was ready to let by- 
gones be bygones. But I must 
remember that he had himself seen me 
in one very awkward position. I broke 
in, and said I had hoped that had been 
explained to him. I could not defend 
my Oxford life; I could not defend my- 
self as to this particular case at one 
time ; but there had been nothing in it 
that I was ashamed of since before the 
time I knew his daughter. 

On my honour had I absolutely and 
entirely broken off all relations with 
her? He had been told that I still kept 
up a correspondence with her. 

Yes, I still wrote to her, and saw 
her occasionally ; but it was only to give 
her news of a young man from her vil- 
lage, who was now serving in India. 
He had no other way of communicating 
with her. 

It was a most curious arrangement ; 
did I mean that this young man was 
going to be married to her ? 

I hoped so. 

Why should he not write to her at 
once, if they were engaged to be mar- 
ried ? 

They were not exactly engaged ; it 
was rather hard toexplain. Here your 
uncle seemed to lose patience, for he 


interrupted me and said, ‘ Really it must 
be clear to me, as a reasonable man, that, 
if this connexion were not absolutely 
broken off, there must be an end of 
everything, so far as his daughter was 
concerned. Would I give my word of 
honour to break it off at once, and com- 
pletely?’ I tried to explain again ; but 
he would have nothing but yes or no. 
Dear Katie, what could Ido? I have 
written to Patty that, till I die, she 
may always reckon on me as on a bro- 
ther ; and I have promised Harry never 
to lose sight of her, and to let her know 
everything that happens to him. Your 
uncle would not hear me; soI said, 
No. And he said, ‘Then our interview 
had better end,’ and rang the bell. Some- 
body, ’'m sure, has been slandering me 
to him ; who can it be? 

I didn’t say another word, or offer 
to shake hands, but got up and walked 
out of the room, as it was no good wait- 
ing for the servant to come. When I 
got into the hall the front door was 
open, and I heard ler voice. I stopped 
dead short. She was saying something 
to some people who had been riding 
with her. The next moment the door 
shut, and she tripped in in her riding- 
habit, and grey gloves, and hat, with 
the dearest little grey plume in it. She 
went humming along, and up six or 
eight steps, without seeing me. Then 
I moved a step, and she stopped and 
looked, and gave a start. I don’t know 
whether my face was awfully miserable, 
but, when our eyes met, hers seemed to 
fill with pity, and uneasiness, and in- 
quiry, and the bright look to melt away 
altogether ; and then she blushed, and 
ran down stairs again, and held out her 
hand, saying, ‘I am so glad to see you, 
after all this long time.’ I pressed it, 
but I don’t think I said anything. I 
forget ; the butler came into the hall, 
and stood by the door. She paused 
another moment, looked confused, and 
then, as the library door opened, went 
away up stairs, with a kind ‘ good-bye.’ 
She dropped a little bunch of violets, 
which she had worn in the breast of her 
habit, as she went away. I went and 
picked them up, although your uncle 
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had now come out of the library, and 
then made the best of my way into the 
street. 

“There, Katie, I have told you every- 
thing, exactly as it happened. Do write 
to me, dear, and tell me, now, what you 
think. Is it all over? What can I do? 
Can you do anything for me? I feel it 
is better in one respect. Her father 
can never say now that I didn’t tell him 
all about it. But what is to happen? 
Tam sorestless. I can settle to nothing, 
and do nothing, but fish. I moon away 
all my time by the water-side, dreaming. 
But I don’t mean to let it beat me much 
longer. Here’s the fourth day since I 
saw her. I came away the next morn- 
ing. TI shall give myself a week ; and, 
dear, do write me a long letter at once, 
and interpret it all to me. A woman 
knows so wonderfully what things mean. 
But don’t make it out better than you 
really think. Nobody can stop my going 
on loving her, that’s a comfort ; and while 
T can do that, and don’t know that she 
loves anybody else, [ ought to be hap- 
pier than any other man in the world. 
Yes, I ought to be, but I ain’t. I will 
be, though; see if I won't. Heigho! 
Do write directly, my dear counsellor, 
to your affectionate cousin, 

“= a 

“P.S.—I had almost forgotten my 
usual budget, I enclose my last from 
India. You will see by it that Harry 
is getting on famously. I am more glad 
than I can tell you that my friend East 
has taken him as his servant. He 
couldn’t be under a better master. Poor 
Harry ! I sometimes think his case is 
more hopeless than my own. How is it 
to come right? or mine ?” 


“ ENGLEBOURN, 

“ Dear Coustn,— You will believe 
how I devoured your letter; though, 
when I had read the first few lines and 
saw what was coming, it made me stop 
and tremble. At first I could have 
cried over it for vexation; but, now I 
have thought about it a little, I really 
do not see any reason to be discouraged. 
At any rate, Uncle Robert now knows 
all about it, and will get used to the 


idea, and Mary seems to have received 
you just as you ought to have wished 
that she should. I am thankfol that 
you have left off pressing me to write 
to her about you, for I am sure that 
would not be honourable ; and, to reward 
you, I enclose a letter of hers, which 
came yesterday. You will see that she 
speaks with such pleasure of having 
just caught a glimpse of you, that you 
need not regret the shortness of the in- 
terview. You could not expect her to 
say more, because, after all, she can only 
guess ; and I cannot do more than an- 
swer as if I were quite innocent too. 
I am sure you will be very thankful to 
me some day for not having been your 
mouthpiece, as I was so very pear being. 
You need not return the letter. I sup- 
pose I am getting more hopeful as I grow 
older—indeed, I am sure I am; for 
three or four years ago I should have 
been in despair about you, and now I 
am nearly sure that all will come right. 

“ But, indeed, cousin Tom, you cannot, 
or ought not to wonder at Uncle Robert's 
objecting to your opinions. And then 
I am so surprised to find you saying 
that you think you may very likely 
change them. Because, if that is the 
case, it would be so much better if you 
would not write and talk about them. 
Unless you are quite convinced of such 
things as you write in that dreadful 
paper, you really ought not to go on 
writing them so very much as if you 
believed them. 

“ And now I am speaking to you about 
this, which I have often had on my 
mind to speak to you about, I must ask 
you not tosend me that Wessex Freeman 
any more. I am always delighted to 
hear what you think; and there is a 
great deal in the articles you mark for 
me which seems very fine ; and I dare 
say you quite believe it all when you 
write it. Only I am quite afraid lest papa 
or any of the servants should open the 
papers, or get hold of them after I have 
openéd them ; for I am sure there are a 
great many wicked things in the other 
parts of the paper. So, please do not 
send it me, but write and tell me your- 
self anything that you wish me - know 
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of what you are thinking about and 
doing. As I did not like to burn the 
papers, and was afraid to keep them 
here, I have generally sent them on to 
your friend Mr. Hardy. He does not 
know who sends them; and now you 
might send them yourself straight to 
him, as I do not know his address in 
the country. As you are going up again 
to keep aterm, I wish you would talk 
them over with him, and see what he 
thinks about them. You will think 
this very odd of me, but you know you 
have always said how much you rely 
on his judgment, and that you have 
learnt so much from him. So I am sure 
you would wish to consult him ; and, if 
he thinks -you ought to go on writing, 
it will be a great help to you to know it. 

“T am so very glad to be able to tell 
you how well Martha is going on. I 
have always read to her the extracts 
from your letters from India which you 
have sent me, and she is very much 
obliged to you for sending them. I 
think there is no doubt that she is, and 
always has been, attached to poor widow 
Winburn’s son, and, now that he is be- 
having so well, I can see that it gives 
her great pleasure to hear about him. 
Only, I hope, he will be able to come 
back before very long, because she is very 
much admired, and is likely to have so 
many chances of settling in life, that it 
is a great chance whether her attachment 
to him will be strong enough to keep 
her single if he should be absent for 
many years. 

“Do you know I havea sort of super- 
stition, that your fate hangs upon theirs 
in some curious manner—the two 
stories have been so interwoven—and 
that they will both be settled happily 
much sooner than we dare to hope even 
just now. 

“Don’t think, my dear cousin, that 
this letter is cold or that I do not take 
the very deepest interest in all that con- 
cerns you. You and Mary are always 
in my thoughts, and there is nothing in 
the world I would not do for you both 
which I thought would help you. Iam 

sure it would do you harm to be only a 
go-between. Papa is much as usual. 
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He gets out a good deal in his chair in 
the sun this fine weather. He desires 
me to say how glad he should be if you 
will come over soon and pay us a visit. 
I hope you will come very soon. 


“Ever believe me, dear Tom, 
“ Your affectionate cousin, 
“ Katie.” 


* November. 
“Dear Tom,—i hear that what you 
in England call a mail is to leave camp 
this evening ; so, that you may have no 
excuse for not writing to me constantly, 
I am setting to spin you such a yarn as 
I can under the disadvantageous circum- 
stances in which this will leave me. 
“This time last year, or somewhere 
thereabouts, I was enjoying academic 
life with you at Oxford ; and now here I 
am, encamped at some unpronounceable 
place beyond Umbala. You won’t be 
much the wiser for that. What do you 
know about Umbala? I didn’t myself 
know that there was such a place till a 
month ago, when we were ordered to 
march up here. But one lives and 
learns. Marching over India has its 
disagreeables, of which dysentery and 
dust are about the worst. A lot of 
our fellows are down with the former ; 
amongst others my captain; so I’m in 
command of the company. If it were not 
for the glorious privilege of grumbling, 
I thing we should all own that we liked 
the life. Moving about, though one 
does get frozen and broiled regularly 
once in the twenty-four hours, suits me ; 
besides, they talk of matters coming to 
a crisis, and no end of fighting to be 
done directly. You'll know more about 
what’s going on from the papers than we 
do, but here they say the ball may begin 
any day; so we are making forced 
marches to be up in time. I wonder 
how I shall like it. Perhaps, in my next, 
I may tell you how a bullet sounds 
when it comes at you. If there is any, 
fighting I expect our regiment will make 
their mark. We are in tip-top order; 
the colonel is a grand fellow, and the 
regiment feels his hand down to the 
youngest drummer boy. What a deal 
of good I will do when I’m a colonel. 
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‘‘T duly delivered the enclosure in your 
last to your convict, who is rapidly as- 
cending the ladder of promotion. I am 
disgusted at this myself, for I have had 
to give him up, and there never was 
such a jewel of a servant; but, of 
course, it’s a great thing for him. He is 
covering serjeant of my company, and 
the smartest coverer we have too. I have 
got a regular broth of a boy, an Irish- 
man, in his place, who leads me a dog 
ofa life. I took him chiefly because he 
very nearly beat me in a foot-race. Our 
senior major is a Pat himself, and, it 
seems, knew something of Larry’s 
powers. So, one day at mess, he offered 
to back him against any one in the regi- 
ment for 200 yards. My captain took 
him and named me, and it came off next 
day ; and a precious narrow thing it was, 
but I managed to win by a neck for the 
honour of the old school. He is a lazy 
scatter-brained creature, utterly indif- 
ferent to fact, and I am obliged to keep 
the brandy flask under lock and key; 
but the humour and absolute good 
temper of the animal impose upon me, 
and I really think he is attached to me. 
So I keep him on, grumbling horribly 
at the change from that orderly, punc- 
tual, clean, accurate convict. Depend 
upon it, that fellow will do. He makes 
his way everywhere, with officers and 
men. He is a gentleman at heart, and, 
by the way, you would be surprised at 
the improvement in his manners and, 
speech. There is hardly a taste of 
Berkshire left in his deealect. He has 
read all the books I could lend him, or 
borrow for him, and is fast picking up 
Hindustanee. So you see, after all, I 
am come round to your opinion that we 
did a good afternoon’s work on that pre- 
cious stormy common, when we carried 
off the convict from the authorities of 
his native land, and I was first under 
fire. As you are a performer in that 
line, couldn’t you carry off his sweet- 
heart, and send her out here? After 
the sea voyage there isn’t much above 
1,000 miles to come by dauk; and tell 
her, with my compliments, he is well 
worth coming twice the distance for. 
Poor fellow, it is a bad look-out for him 


I’m afraid, as he may not get home this 
ten years ; and, though he isn’t a kind 
to be easily killed, there are serious odds 
against him, even if he keeps all right. 
I almost wish you had never told me 
his story. 

“We are going into cantonments as 
soon as this expedition is over in a 
splendid pig district, and I look forward 
to some real sport. All the men who 
have had any tell me it beats the 
best fox-hunt all to fits for excitement. 
I have got my eye on a famous Arab, 
who is to be had cheap. The brute is 
in the habit of kneeling on his masters, 
and tearing them with his teeth when 
he gets them off, but nothing can touch 
him while you keep on his back. How- 
sumdever, as your countrymen say, I 
shall have ashy at him, if I can get him 
at my price, I’ve nothing more to say. 
There’s nobody you know here, except the 
convict serjeant, and it’s awfully hard to 
fill a letter home unless you’ve somebody 
to talk about. Yes, by the way, there is 
one little fellow, an ensign, just joined, 
who says he remembers us at school. 
He can’t be more than eighteen or nine- 
teen, and was an urchin in the lower 
school, I suppose, when we were leaving. 
I don’t remember his face, but it’s a 
very good one, and he is a bright gentle- 
manly youngster as you would wish to 
see. His name is Jones. Do you remem- 
ber him? He will be a God-send to 
me. I have him to chum with me on 
this march. 

“ Keep up your letters as you love me. 
You at home little know what it is to 
enjoy a letter. Never mind what you 
put in it; anything will do from home, 
and I’ve nobody else much to write to 
me. 
“There goes the ‘assembly.’ Why, I 
can’t think, seeing we have done our 
day’s march. However, I must turn out 
and see what’s up. 

* + e * ae 


“ December. 
“I have just fallen on this letter, 
which I had quite forgotten, or, rather, 
had fancied I had sent off to you three 
weeks and more ago. My baggage has 
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just come to hand, and the scrawl 
turned up in my paper case. Well, I 
have plenty to tell you now, at any rate, 
if [had time to tell it. That ‘assembly’ 
which stopped me short sounded in con- 
sequence of the arrival of one of the 
commander-in-chief’s aides in our camp 
with the news that the enemy was over 
the Sutlej. We were to march at once, 
with two six-pounders and a squadron 
of cavalry, on a fort occupied by an out- 
lying lot of them, which commanded a 
ford, and was to be taken and destroyed, 
and the rascals who held it dispersed ; 
after which we were to join the main 
army. Our colonel had the command ; 
80 we were on the route within an hour, 
leaving a company and the baggage to 
follow as it could; and from that time 
to this forced marching and hard fighting 
have been the order of the day. 

We drew first blood next morning. 
The enemy were in some force outside 
the fort, and showed fight in very rough 
ground covered with bushes; out of 
which we had to drive them—which we 


did after a sharp struggle, and the main 
body drew off altogether. Then the fort 


had to be taken. Our two guns worked 
away at it till dark. In the night two 
of the gunners, who volunteered for the 
service, crept close up to the place, and 
reported that there was nothing to hin- 
der our running right into it. Accord- 
ingly the colonel resolved to rush it at 
daybreak, and my company was told off 
to lead. The captain being absent, I had 
to command. I was with the dear old 
chief the last thing at night, getting his 
instructions : ten minutes with him he- 
fore going into action would make a 
hare fight. 

“There was cover to within one hun- 
dred and fifty yards of the place ; and 
there I, and poor little Jones, and the 
men, spent the night in a dry ditch. An 
hour before daybreak we were on the 
alert, and served out rations, and then 
they began playing tricks on one another 
as if we were out for a junketing. I sat 
with my watch in my hand, feeling 
queer, and wondering whether I was a 
greater coward than the rest. Then 
came a streak of light. I put up my 
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watch, formed the men; up went a 
rocket, my signal, and out into the open 
we went at the double. We hadn’t got 
over a third of the ground when bang 
went the fort guns, and the grape-shot 
were whistling about our ears; so I 
shouted ‘ Forward !’ and away we went 
as hard as we could go. I was obliged 
to go ahead, you see, because every man 
of them knew I had beaten Larry, their 
best runner, when he had no gun to 
carry; but I didn’t half like it, and 
should have blessed any hole or bramble 
which would have sent me over and 
given them time to catch me. But the 
ground was provokingly level ; and so I 
was at the first mound and over it several 
lengths in front of the men, and among 
a lot of black fellows serving the guns. 
They came at me like wild cats, and how 
I got off is a mystery. I parried a cut 
from one fellow, and dodged a second ; 
a third rushed at my left side. I just 
caught the flash of his tulwar, and 
thought it was all up, when he jumped 
into the air, shot through the heart by 
Sergeant Winburn ; and the next mo- 
ment Master Larry rushed by me and 
plunged his bayonet into my friend in 
front. It turned me as sick asadog. I 
can’t.fancy anything more disagreeable 
than seeing the operation for the first 
time, except being stuck oneself. The 
supporting companies were in in another 
minute, with the dear old chief himself, 
who came up and shook hands with me, 
and said I had done credit to the regi- 
ment. Then T began to look about, and 
missed poor little Jones. We found 
him about twenty yards from the 
place, with two grape-shot through 
him, stone dead, and smiling like a 
child asleep. We buried him in the 
fort. I cut off some of his hair, and sent 
it home to his mother. Her last letter 
was in his breast pocket, and a lock of 
bright brown hair of some one’s. I 
sent them back, too, and his sword. 
“Since then we have been with the 
army, and had three or four general 
actions; about which I can tell you 
nothing, except that we have lost about 
a third of the regiment, and have always * 
been told we have won. Steps go fast 
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enough ; my captain died of wounds and 
dysentery a week ago; so I have the 
company in earnest. How long I shall 
hold it is another question ; for, though 
there’s a slack, we haven’t done with 
sharp work yet, I can see. 

“ How often we've talked, years ago, 
of what it must feel like going into 
battle! Well, the chief thing I felt 
when the grape came down pretty thick 
for the first time, as we were advancing, 
was a sort of gripes in the stomach which 
made me want to go forward stooping. 
But 1 didn’t give in to it ; the chief was 
riding close behind us, joking the young- 
sters who were ducking thejr heads, and 
so cheery and cool, that he made old 
soldiers of us at once. What with 
smoke, and dust, and excitement, you 
know scarcely anything of what is going 
on. The finest sight I-have seen is the 
artillery going into action. Nothing 
stops those fellows. Places you would 
crane at out hunting they go right over, 
guns, carriages, men, and all, leaving any 
cavalry we’ve got out here well behind. 
Do you know what a nullah is? Well, 


it’s a great gap, like a huge dry canal, 


fifteen or twenty feet deep. We were 
halted behind one in the last great fight, 
waiting the order to advance, when a 
battery came up at full gallop. We all 
made sure they must be pulled up by 
the nullah. They never pulled bridle. 
‘Leading gun, right turn !’ sang out the 
subaltern ; and down they went sideways 
into the nullah. Then, ‘ Left turn ;’ up 
the other bank, one gun after another, the 
horses scrambling like cats up and down 
places that my men had to use their 
hands to scramble up, and away the 
other side to within 200 yards of the 
enemy ; and then, round like lightning, 
and look out in front. 

“Altogetherit’s sickening work, though 
there’s a grand sort of feeling of carrying 
your life in your hand. They say the 
Sepoy regiments have behaved shame- 
fully. There is no sign of anything like 
funk amongst our fellows that I have 
seen. Sergeant Winburn has distin- 
guished himself everywhere. He is like 
my shadow, and I can see tries to watch 
over my precious carcase, and get be- 


tween me and danger. He would be a 
deal more missed in the world than I. 
Except you, old friend, I don’t know who 
would care much if I were knocked over 
to-morrow. Aunts and cousins are my 
nearest relations. You know I never 
was a snuffler ; but this sort of life makes 
one serious, if one has any reverence at 
all in one. You'll be glad to have this 
line, if you don’t hear from me again. 
I’ve often thought in the last month that 
we shall never see one another again in 
this world. But, whether in this world 
or any other, you know I am and always 
shall be your affectionate friend, 


“H. East.” 


“Camp ON THE SUTLES, 
“ January. 

“Dear Master Tom,—The captain’s 
last words was, if anything happened I 
was to be sure to write and tell you. 
And so I take up my pen, though you 
will know as I am not used to writing, 
to tell you the misfortune as has hap- 
pened to our regiment. Because, if you 
avas to ask any man in our regiment, let 
it be whe it would, he would say as the 
captain was the best officer as ever led 
men. Not but what there’s a many of 
them as will go to the front as brave as 
lions, and don’t value shot no more than 
if it was rotten apples ; and men as is 
men will go after such. But ’tis the 
captain’s manner and ways, with a kind 
word for any poor fellow as is hurt, or 
sick and tired, and making no account 
of hisself, and, as you may say, no bounce 
with him; that’s what makes the dif- 
ference. 

“ As it might be last Saturday, we 
came upon the enemy where he was 
posted very strong, with guns all along 
his front, and served till we got right 
up to them, the gunners being cut down 
and bayoneted when we got right up 
amongst them, and no quarter given ; 
and there was great banks of earth, too, 
to clamber over, and more guns behind ; 


‘so, with the marching up in front and 


losing so many officers and men, our 
regiment was that wild when we got 
amongst them ’twas awful to see, and, if 
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there was any prisoners taken, it was 
more by mistake than not. 

“Me and three or four more settled, 
when the word came to prepare for ac- 
tion, to keep with the captain, because 
*twas known to every one as no odds 
would stop him, and he would never 
mind hisself. The dust and smoke and 
noise was that thick you couldn’t see 
nor hear anything after our regiment 
was in action ; but, so far as I seen, 
when we was wheeled into line, and got 
the word to advance, there was as it 
might be as far as from our old cottage 
to the Hawk’s Lynch to go over before 
we got to the guns, which was playing 
into us all the way. Our line went up 
very steady, only where men was 
knocked down ; and, when we come to 
within a matter of sixty yards, the 
officers jumped out and waved their 
swords, for twas no use to give words, 
and the ranks was broken by reason of 
the running up to take the guns from 
the enemy. Me and the rest went after 
the captain; but he, being so light of 
foot, was first, by may be ten yards or so, 
at the mound, and so up before we was 
by him. But, though they was all round 
him like bees when we got to him, 
twas not then as he was hit. There 
was more guns further on, and we and 
they drove on altogether ; and, though 
they was beaten, being fine tall men and 
desperate, there was many of them 
fighting hard, and, as you might say, a 
man scarcely knowed how he got hit. 
I kept to the captain as close as ever I 
could, but there was times when I had 
to mind myself. Just as we come to 
the last guns, Larry, that’s the captain’s 
servant, was trying by his self to turn 
one of them round, so as to fire on the 
enemy as they took the river to the back 
of their lines all in a huddle. So I 
turned to lend him a hand ; and, when I 
looked round next moment, there was the 
captain a staggering like a drunken 
man, and he so strong and lissom up to 
then, and never had a scratch since the 
war begun, and this the last minute of 
it pretty nigh, for the enemy was all cut 
to pieces and drowned that day. I got to 
him before he fell, and we laid him down 


gently, and did the best we could for 
him. But he was bleeding dreadful 
with a great gash in his side, and his 
arm broke, and two gunshot wounds. 
Our surgeon was killed, and ’twas hours 
before his wounds was dressed, and ’twill 
be God’s mercy if ever he gets round ; 
though they do say, if the fever and: 
dysentery keeps off, and he can get out 
of this country and home, there’s no 
knowing but he may get the better of it 
all, but not to serve with the regiment 
again for years to come. 

“T hope, Master Tom, as I’ve told you 
all the captain would like as you should 
know; only, not being much used to 
writing, I hope you will excuse mis- 
takes. And, if so be that it won’t be too 
much troubling of you, and the captain 
should go home, and you could write to 
say how things was going on at home as 
before, which the captain always gave to 
me to read when the mail come in, it 
would be a great help towards keeping 
up of a good heart in a foreign land, 
which is hard at times to do. There 
is some things which I make bold to 
send by a comrade going home sick. I 
don’t know as they will seem much, 
but I hope as you will accept of the 
sword, which belonged to one of their 
officers, and the rest to her. Also, on 
account of what was in the last piece as 
you forwarded, I send a letter to go along 
with the things, if Miss Winter, who 
have been so kind, or you, would deliver 
the same. To whom I make bold to 
send my respects as well as to yourself, 
and hoping this will find you well and 
all friends, and 


“ From your respecful, 
“ Henry WINBURN, 
“ Colour-Serjeant 101st Regiment.” 


“ March, 

“My pear Tom,—I begin to think I 
may see you again yet, but it has been a 
near shave. I hope Serjeant Winburn’s 
letter, and the returns, in which I see I 
was put down “ dangerously wounded,” 
will not have frightened you very much. 
The war is over; and, if I live to get 
down to Calcutta you will see me in the 

















summer, please God. ‘The end was like 
the beginning—going right up to guns. 
Our regiment is frightfully cut up ; there 
are only 300 men left under arms—the 
rest dead or in hospital. Iam sick at 
heart at it, and weak in body, and can 
only write a few lines at a time, but will 
get on with this as I can, in time for 
next mail. ‘ 
* * * * * 

“Since beginning this letter I have 
had another relapse. So, in case I 
should never finish it, I will say at once 
what I most want to say. Winburn 
has saved my life more than once, and 
is besides one of the noblest and bravest 
fellows in the world ; so I mean to pro- 
vide for him in case anything should 
happen tome. I have made a will, and 
appointed you my executor, and left him 
a legacy. You must buy his discharge, 
and get him home and married to the 
Englebourn beauty as soon as possible, 
But what I want you to understand is 
that, if the legacy isn’t enough to do 
this, and make all straight with her old 
curmudgeon of a father, it is my first 
wish that whatever will do it should be 
made up to him. He has been in hos- 
pital with a bad flesh wound, and has 
let out to me the whole of his story, of 
which you had only given me the heads, 
If that young woman does not wait for 
him, and book him, I shall give up all 
faith in petticoats. Now that’s done I 
feel more at ease. 

“Let me see. I haven’t written for 
six weeks and more, just before our last 
great fight. You'll know all about it 
from the papers long before you get 
this—a bloody business—I am loath to 
think of it. I was knocked over in the 
last of their entrenchments, and should 
then and there have bled to death had it 
not been for Winburn. He never left 
me, though the killing, and plundering, 
and roystering afterwards, was going on 
all round, and strong temptation to a 
fellow when his blood is up, and he 
sees his comrades at it, after such work 
as we had had. What’s more, he caught 
my Irish fellow and made him stay by 
me too, and between them they managed 
to prop me up and stop the bleeding, 
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though it was touch and go. I never 
thought they would manage it. You 
can’t think what a curious feeling it is, 
the life going out of you. I was per- 
fectly conscious, and knew all they were 
doing and saying, and thought quite 
clearly, though in a sort of dreamy way, 
about you, and a whole jumble of people 
and things at home. It was the most 
curious painless mixture of dream and 
life, getting more dreamy every minute. 
I don’t suppose I could have opened 
my eyes or spoken; at any rate I had 
no wish to do so, and didn’t try. 
Several times the thought of death came 
close to me ; and, whether it was the odd 
state I was in, or what else I don’t know, 
but the only feeling I had, was one of 
intense curiosity. Ishould think I must 
have lain there, with Winburn support- 
ing my head, and moistening my lips 
with rum-and-water,' for four or five 
hours, before a doctor could be got. He 
had managed to drive Larry about till 
he had found, or borrowed, or stolen the 
drink, and then kept him making short 
cruises in search of help in the shape of 
hospital-staff, ambulances, or doctors, 
from which Master Larry always came 
back without the slightest success. My 
belief is, he employed those precious 
minutes, when he was from under his 
sergeant’s eye, in looting. At last, Win- 
burn got impatient, and I heard him 
telling Larry what he was to do while 
he was gone himself to find a doctor ; 
and then I was moved as gently as if 
I had been a sick girl, I heard him go 
off with a limp, but did not know till 
long after of his wound. 

“ Larry had made such a wailing and 
to-do when they first found me, that a 
natural reaction now set in, and he began 
gently and tenderly to run over in his 
mind what could be made out of ‘ the 
captin,’ and what would become of his 
things. I found out this, partly through 
his habit of talking to himself, and 
partly from the precaution which he 
took of ascertaining where my watch 
and purse were, and what else I had 
upon me. It tickled me immensely to 
hear him. Presently I found he was 
examining “my boots, which he pro- 
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nounced ‘iligant entirely,’ and won- 
dered whether he could get them on. 
The ‘serjint’ would never want them. 
And he then proceeded to assert, while 
he actually began unlacing them, that 
the captin would never have ‘bet him’ 
but for the boots, which ‘ was worth ten 
feet in a furlong to any man. ‘Shure 
’tis too late now ; but wouldn't I like 
to run him agin with the bare feet?’ I 
couldn’t stand that, and just opened my 
eyes a little, and moved my hand, and 
said, ‘Done.’ I wanted to add, ‘you 
rascal,’ but that was too much for me. 
Larry’s face of horror, which I just 
caught through my half-opened eyes, 
would have made me roar, if I had had 
strength for it. I believe the resolution 
I made that he should never go about 
in my boots helped me to pull through ; 
but, as soon as Winburn came back with 
the doctor, Master Larry departed, and 
I much doubt whether I shall ever set 
eyes on him again in the flesh ; not if 
he can help it, certainly. The regiment, 
what’s left of it, is away in the Pun- 
jaub, and he with it. Winburn, as I 
told you, is hard hit, but no danger. 
I have great hopes that he will be in- 
valided. You may depend upon it he 
will escort me home, if any interest of 
mine can manage it; and the dear old 
chief is so kind to me that I think he 
will arrange it somehow. 

“T must be wonderfully better to have 
spun such a yarn. Writing those first 
ten lines nearly finished me, a week ago, 
and now Iam scarcely tired after all this 
scrawl. If that rascal, Larry, escapes 
hanging another year, and comes back 
home, I will run him yet, and thrash 
his head off. 

“There is something marvellously 
life-giving in the idea of sailing for old 
England again ; and I mean to make a 
strong fight for seeing you again, old 
boy. God bless you. Write again for 
the chance, directing to my agents at 
Calcutta, as before. Ever your half- 
alive, but whole-hearted and affectionate 
friend, 

“H. East.” 


CHAPTER XLV. 
MASTER'S TERM. 


One more look into the old college where 
we have spent so much timealready, not, 
I hope, altogether unpleasantly. Our 
hero is up in the summer term, keeping 
his three weeks’ residénce, the necessary 
preliminary to an M.A. degree. We find 
him sitting in Hardy’s rooms ; tea is over, 
scouts out of college, candles lighted, 
and silence reigning, except when dis- 
tant sounds of mirth come from some 
undergraduates’ rooms on the opposite 
side of quad, through the open win- 
dows. 

Hardy is deep in the budget of Indian 
letters, some of which we have read in 
the last chapter ; and Tom reads them 
over again as his friend finishes them, 
and then carefully folds them up 
and puts them back in their places in a 
large pocket case. Except an occasional 
explanatory remark, or exclamation of 
interest, no word passes until Hardy 
finishes the last letter. Then he breaks 
out jnto praises of the two Harrys, which 
gladden Tom’s heart as he fastens the 
case, and puts it back in his pocket, 
saying, “ Yes, you won't find two finer 
fellows in a long summer’s day ; no, nor 
in twenty.” 

“ And you expect them home, then, 
in a week or two?” 

“Yes, I think so. Just about the 
time I shall be going down.” 

“ Don’t talk about going down. You 
haven't been here a week.” 

“Just a week. One out of three. 
Three weeks wasted in keeping one’s 
Master’s term! Why can’t you give a 
fellowhis degree quietly, without making 
him come and kick his heels here for 
three weeks ?” 

“You ungrateful dog! Do you mean 
to say you haven’t enjoyed coming back, 
and sitting in dignity in the bachelors’ 
seats in chapel, and at the bachelors’ 
table in hall, and thinking how much 
wiser you are than the undergraduates. 
Besides, your old friends want to see 
you, and you ought to want to see 
them.” 
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“Well, ’'m very glad to see-some- 
thing of you again, old fellow. I don’t 
find that a year’s absence has made any 
change in you. But who else is there 
that I care to see? My old friends are 
gone, and the year has made a great gap 
between me and the youngsters. They 
look on me as a sort of don.” 

“Of course they do, Why, you are 
a sort of don. You will be an M.A. in 
a fortnight, and a member of Convoca- 
tion.” 

“Very likely ; but I don’t appreciate 
the dignity ; I can tell you being up here 
now is anything but enjoyable. You 
have never broken with the place. And 
then, you always did your duty, and 
have done the college credit. You can’t 
enter into the feelings of a fellow whose 
connexion with Oxford has been quite 
broken off, and who wasted three parts of 
his time here, when he comes back to 
keep his Master’s.” 

“Come, come, Tom. You might have 
read more certainly, with benefit to your- 
self and the college, and taken a higher 
degree. But, after all, didn’t the place 
do you a great deal of good? and you 
didn’t do it much harm. I don’t like 
to see you in this sort of gloomy state ; 
it isn’t natural to you.” 

“Tt is becoming natural. You haven’t 
seen much of me during the last year, or 
you would have remarked it. And then, 
as I tell you, Oxford, when one has 
nothing to do in it but to moon about, 
thinking over one’s past follies and sins, 
isn’t cheerful. It never was a very 
cheerful place to me at the best of 
times.” 

“Not even at pulling times ?” 

“Well, the river is the part I like 
best to think of. But even the river 
makes me rather melancholy now. One 
feels one has done with it.” 

“Why, Tom, I believe your melan- 
choly comes from their not having asked 
you to pull in the boat.” 

“Perhaps it does. Don’t you call it 
degrading to be pulling in the torpid in 
one’s old age?” 


“ Mortified vanity, man! They have 


a capital boat. I wonder how we should 
have liked to have been turned out for 
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some bachelor just because he had pulled 
a good oar in his day ?” 

“ Not at all. I don’t blame the young 
ones, and I hope I do my duty in the 
torpid. By the way, they’re an uncom- 
monly nice set of youngsters. Much bet- 
ter behaved in every way than we were, 
unless it is that they put on their best 
manners before me.” 

“No, I don’t think they do, The 
fact is, they are really fine young fel- 
lows.” 

“So I think. And I'll tell you what, 
Jack ; since we are sitting and talking our 
minds to oneanotherat last, like old times, 
somebody has made the most wonderful 
change in this college. 1 rather think 
it is seeing what St, Ambrose’s is now, 
and thinking what it was in my time, 
and what an uncommon member of 
society I should have turned out if I had 
had the luck to have been here now in- 
stead of then, that makes me down in 
the mouth—more even than having to 
pull in the torpid instead of the racing 
boat.” 

“You do think it is improved, then ?” 

“Think ! Why it is a different place 
altogether ; and, as you are the only new 
tutor, it must have been your doing. 
Now, I want to know your secret.” 

“T’ve no secret, except taking a real 
interest in all that the men do, and living 
with them as much asI can. You may 
fancy it isn’t much of a trial to me to 
steer the boat down, or run on the bank 
and coach the crew.” 

“Ah! I remember; you were begin- 
ning that before I left, in your first 
year. I knew that would answer.” 

“Yes. The fact is, I find that just 
what I like best is the very best thing 
for the men. With very few exceptions 
they are all glad to be stirred up, and 
meet me nearly half way in reading, and 
three-quarters in everything else. I be- 
lieve they would make me captain to- 
morrow.” 

« And why don’t you let them, then?” 

“No; there’s a time for everything. 
I’go in in the scratch fours for the 
pewters, and—more by token—my crew 
won them two years running. Look 
at my trophies,” and he pointed to two 
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pewter pots, engraved with the college 
arms, which stood on his side-board. 

“ Well, I dare say you're right. But 
what does the president say ?” 

“Oh, he is a convert. . Didn’t you see 
him on the bank when you torpids 
made your bump the other night?” 

“No, you don’t mean it? Well, do 
you know, a sort of vision of black tights, 
and a broad-brimmed hat, crossed me, 
but I never gave it a second thought. 
And so the president comes out to see 
the St. Ambrose boat row ?” 

“ Seldom misses two nights running.” 

“Then, carry me out, and bury me 
decently. Have you seen old Tom walk- 
inground Peckwater lately on his clapper, 
smoking a cigar with the Dean of Christ- 
church? Don’t be afraid. I am ready 
for anything you like to tell me. Draw 
any amount you like on my faith ; I shall 
honour the draft after that.” 

“The president isn’t a bad judge of 
an oar, when he sets his mind to it.” 

“Tsn’t he? But, I say, Jack—no 
sell—how in the world did it happen?” 

“T believe it happened chiefly through 
his talks with me. When I was first 
made tutor he sent for me and told me 
he had heard I encouraged the young 
men in boating, and he must positively 
forbid it. I didn’t much care about 
staying up; so I was pretty plain with 
him, and said if I was not allowed to 
take the line I thought best in such 
matters I must resign at the end of 
term. He assented, but afterwards 
thought better of it, and sent for me 
again, and we had several encounters. 
I took my ground very civilly but 
firmly, and he had to give up one objec- 
tion after another. I think the turning 
point was when he quoted St. Paul on 
me, and said I was teaching boys to 
worship’ physical strength, instead of 
teaching them to keep under their 
bodies and bring them into subjection. 
Of course I countered him there with 
tremendous effect. The old boy took it 

’ very well, only saying he feared it was 
no use to argue further—in this matter 
of boat-racing he had come to a conclu- 
sion, not without serious thought, many 
years before. However, he came round 


quietly. And so he has on other points. 
In fact, he is a wonderfully open-minded 
man for his age, if you only put things 
to him the right way.” 

“Has he come round about gentlemen 
commoners? I see you've only two or 
three up.” 

“Yes. We haven't given up taking 
them altogether. I hope that may come 
soon. But I and another tutor took to 
plucking them ruthlessly at matricula- 
tion, unless they were quite up to the 
commoner standard. The consequence 
was, a rowincommon room. We stood 
out, and won. Luckily, as you know, 
it has always been given out’ here 
that all undergraduates, gentlemen-com- 
moners, and commoners, have to pass 
the same college examinations, and to 
attend the same courses of lectures. 
You know also what a mere sham and 
pretence the rule had become. Well, 
we simply made a reality of it, and in 
answer to all objectors said, Is it our 
rule or not? If it is, we are bound to 
act on it. If you want to alter it, there 
are the regular ways of doing so. After 
a little grumbling they let us have our 
way, and the consequence is, that velvet 
is getting scarce at St. Ambrose.” 

“ What a blessing! What other mi- 
racles have you been performing ?” 

“The best reform we have carried is 
throwing the kitchen and cellar open to 
the undergraduates.” 

“W-h-e-w! That’s just the sort of 
reform we should have appreciated. 
Fancy Drysdale’s lot with the key of the 
college cellars, at about ten o’clock on a 
shiny night.” 

“You don’t quite understand the 
reform. You remember, when you were 
an undergraduate you couldn’t give a 
dinner in college, and you had to buy 
your wine anywhere ?” 

“Yes, And awful firewater we used 
to get. The governor supplied me, like 
@ wise man.” 

“Well, we have placed the college 
in the relation of benevolent father. 
Every undergraduate now can give two 
dinners a term in his own room, from 
the kitchen ; or more, if he comes and 
asks, and has any reason to give. We 
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take care that they have a good dinner 
at a reasonable rate, and the men are 
delighted with the arrangement. I 
don’t believe there are three men in the 
college now who have hotel bills. And 
we let them have all their wine out of 
the college cellars.” 

“That's what I call good common- 
sense. Of course it must answer in 
every way. And you find they all come 
to you ?” 

“ Almost all. They can’t get any- 
thing like the wine we give them at the 
price, and they know it.” 

“Do you make them pay ready 
money ?” 

“The dinners and wine are charged 
in their battel bills ; so they have to pay 
once a term, just as they do for their 
ordinary commons.” 

“Tt must swell their battel bills 
awfully.” 

“ Yes, but battel bills always come in 
at the beginning of term, when they are 
flush of money. Besides, they all know 
that battel bills must be paid. In a 
smal] way it is the best thing that ever 
was done for St. Ambrose’s. You see it 
cuts so many ways. Keeps men in 
college, knocks off the most objection- 
able bills at inns and _ pastry-cooks, 
keeps them from being poisoned, makes 
them pay their bills regularly, shows 
them that we like them to be able to 
live like gentlemen—” 

“ And lets you dons know what they 
are all about, and how much they spend 
in the way of entertaining.” 

“Yes; and a very good thing for 
them too. They know that we shall 
not interfere while they behave like 
gentlemen.” 

“Oh, I’m not objecting. And was 
this your doing too ?” 

“No ; a joint business. We hatched 
it in the common room, and then the 
bursar spoke to the president, who was 
furious, and said we were giving the 
sanction of the college to disgraceful 
luxury and extravagance. Luckily he 
had not the power of stopping us, and 
now is convinced.” 

“The goddess of common-sense seems 
to have alighted again in the quad of 


St. Ambrose. You'll never leave the 
place, Jack, now you're beginning to get 
everything your own way.” 

“On the contrary, I don’t mean to 
stop up more than another year at the 
outside. Ihave been tutor nearly three 
years now ; that’s about long enough.” 

“Do you think you're right? You 
seem to have hit on your line in life 
wonderfully. You like the work, and 
the work likes you. You are doing a 
heap of good up here. You'll be pre- 
sident in a year or two, depend on it. 
I should say you had better stick to 
Oxford.” 

“No. I should be of no use in a 
year or two. We want a constant cur- 
rent of fresh blood here.” ‘ 

“Tn a general way. But you don’t 
get a man every day who can throw 
himself into the men’s pursuits, and can 
get hold of them in the right way. And 
then, after all, when a fellow has got such 
work cut out for him as you have, Ox- 
ford must be an uncommonly pleasant 
place to live in.” 

“Pleasant enough in many ways. 
But you seem to have forgotten how you 
used to rail against it.” 

“Yes. Because I never hit off the 
right ways of the place. But, if I had 
taken a first and got a,fellowship, I 
should like it well enough, I dare say.” 

“Being a fellow, on the contrary, 
makes it worse. While one was an 
undergraduate one could feel virtuous 
and indignant, at the vices of Oxford, 
at least at those which one did not in- 
dulge in, particularly at the flunkeyism 
and money-worship which are our most 
prevalent and disgraceful sins. But 
when one is a fellow it is quite another 
affair. They become a sore burthen 
then, enough to break one’s heart.” 

“ Why, Jack, we’re changing characters 
to-night. Fancy your coming out in the 
abusive line! Why, I never said harder 
things of Alma Mater myself. How- 
ever, there’s plenty of flunkeyism and 
money-worship everywhere else.” 

“Yes ; but it is not so heart-breaking 
in other places. When one thinks what 
a great centre of learning and faith like 
Oxford ought to be—thatits highest edu- 
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cational work should just be the deliver- 
ance of us all from flunkeyism and money- 
worship—and then looks at matters here 
without rose-coloured spectacles, it gives 
one sometimes a sort of chilly leaden 
despondency, which is very hard to 
struggle against.” 

“TI am sorry to hear you talk like 
that, Jack, for one can’t help loving the 
place after all.” 

‘So I do, God knows. If I didn’t 
I shouldn’t care for its shortcomings.” 

“Well, the flunkeyism and money- 
worship were bad enough, but 1 don’t 
think they were the worst things—at 
least not inmy day. Our neglects were 
almost worse than our worships.” 

“ You mean the want of all reverence 
for parents? Well, perhaps that lies at 
the root of the false worships. They 
spring up on the vacant soil.” 

“ And the want of reverence for wo- 
men, Jack. The worst of all, to my 
mind !” 

‘Perhaps you are right. But we are 
not at the bottom yet.” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“T mean that we must worship God 
before we can reverence parents or wo- 
men, or root out flunkeyism and money- 
worship.” 

“Yes, Butafter all can we fairly lay 
that sin on Oxford? Surely, whatever 
may be growing up side by side with it, 
there’s more Christianity here than 
almost anywhere else.” 

“Plenty of common-rdom Christianity 
—belief in a dead God. There, I have 
never said it to any one but you, but 
that is the slough.we have to get out of. 
Don’t think that I despair for us. We 
shall do it yet ; but it will be sore work, 
stripping off the comfortable wine-party 
religion in which we are wrapped up— 
work for our strongest and our wisest.” 

“ And yet you think of leaving ?” 

“ There are other reasons. I will tell 
you some day. But now, to turn to other 
matters, how have you been getting on 
this last year? You write so seldom 
that I am all behindhand.” 

“Oh, much the same as usual.” 

“Then you are still like one of those 
who went out to David?” 


“No, I’m not in debt.” 

“ But discontented ?” 

“Pretty much like you there, Jack, 
However, content is no virtue, that I can 
see, while there’s anything to mend, 
Who is going to be contented with game- 
preserving, and corn-laws, and grinding 
the faces of the poor? David's camp 
was a better place than Saul’s, any 
day.” 

Hardy got up, opened a drawer, and 
took out a bundle of papers, which Tom 
recognized as the Wessex Freeman. He 
felt rather uncomfortable, as his friend 
seated himself again, and began looking 
them over. 

* You see what I have here?” he said. 
Tom nodded. 

“ Well, there are some of the articles 
I should like to ask you about, if you 
don’t object.” 

“No; go on.” 

“ Here is one, then, to begin with. I 
won't read it all. Let me see; here is 
what I was looking for,” and he began 
reading: “‘One would think, to hear 
these landlords, our rulers, talk, that the 
glorious green fields, the deep woods, 
the everlasting hills, and the rivers that 
run among them, were made for the sole 
purpose of ministering to their greedy 
lusts and mean ambitions; that they 
may roll out amongst unrealities their 
pitiful mock lives, from their silk and 
lace cradles to their spangled coffins, 
studded with silver nobs, and lying 
coats of arms, reaping where they have 
not sown, and gathering where they have 
not strewed ; making the omer small 
and the ephah great, that they may sell 
the refuse of the wheat—— ” 

“That'll do, Jack. But what’s the 
date of that paper?” 

“July last. Is it yours, then?” 

“Yes. And I allow it’s too strong and 
one-sided. I have given up writing 
altogether ; will that satisfy you? I don’t 
see my own way clear enough yet, but 
for all that ’'m not ashamed of what I 
wrote in that paper.” 

“IT have nothing more to,say after 
that, except that I’m heartily glad you 
have given up writing for the present.” 

“But, I say old fellow, how did you 
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get these papers, and know about my 
articles?” 

“They were sent me. Shall I burn 
them now, or would you like to have 
them? We needn’t say anything more 
about them.” 

“ Burn them, by all means. I suppose 
a friend sent them to you?” 

“T suppose so.” Hardy went on 
burning the papers in silence; and, as 
Tom watched him, a sudden light seemed 
to break upon him. 

“T say, Jack,” he said presently, “a 
little bird has been whisperingsomething 
tome about that friend.” Hardy winced a 
little, and redoubled his diligence in 
burning the papers. Tom looked on 
smiling, and thinking how to go on now 
that he had so unexpectedly turned the 
tables on his monitor, when the clock 
struck twelve. 
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“ Hullo!” he said, getting up ; “ time 
for me to knock out, or old Copas will 
be in bed. To go back to where we 
started from to-night—as soon as East 
and Harry Winburn get back we shall 
have some jolly doings at Englebourn. 
There'll be a wedding, I hope, and you'll 
come over and do parson for us, won't 
you?” 

“You mean for Patty? Of course I 
will.” 

“The little bird whispered to me 
that you wouldn’t dislike visiting that 
part of the old county. Good night, 
Jack. I wish you success, old fellow, 
with all my heart, and I hope after all 
that you may leave St. Ambrose’s within 
the year.” 


To be continued. 


DISCOVERY. 


BY PROFESSOR ANSTED, M.A. F.R.S. 


Ir is now about four centuries ago that 
a Portuguese navigator, the pioneer of 
African discovery in modern times, first 
succeeded in rounding the great westerly 
projection of Africa, and entering the 
gulf of Guinea, thus laying the founda- 
tion of all that has since been done in 
this department of geography. But this, 
after all, was only a re-discovery, for 
there is little doubt that the Cartha- 
ginians and Romans, if not the Greeks 
and Pheenicians, were much better ac- 
quainted with the interior of the country, 
and even the general extension of the 
East African coast north of the equator, 
than any Europeans up to the middle of 
the last century. Near the close of 
the fifteenth century the Cape of Good 
Hope was doubled by Bartholomew 
Diaz, nearly at the same time that 
Christopher Colon traversed the At- 
lantic. Shortly afterwards, Vasco de 
Gama completed his celebrated voyage 
from the Straits of Gibraltar to the 
entrance of the Red Sea; and thus the 
whole coast of Africa was sailed round. 


Within the succeeding two centuries, 
the Portuguese further succeeded in 
penetrating, at various points, into the 
interior of the continent, and obtained 
much information on various points 
concerning its physical geography. The 
Arabs had long before penetrated Africa 
from the east and made important settle- 
ments, from which Arabic habits, cus- 
toms, and religion have since spread in 
various directions, chiefly north of the 
equator. Still, with the exception of the 
establishment of the French settlement 
at Senegal, and visits to the interior 
from that colony, no discovery was made 
and little interest was felt in Europe as 
to the condition of the vast tract of land 
so immediately adjacent. 

Even the Nile, that great river, with 
its wonderful Delta, and its annual 
mysterious overflow, leaving behind the 
fertile soil on which the agricultural 
wealth of Egypt depends,—even this 
remarkable stream was only known 
to Europe, in the year 1750, by the 
accounts of Strabo, Herodotus, and 
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Ptolemy of Alexandria. The Cartha- 
ginians, and afterwards the Romans, had 
indeed occupied parts of the north or 
Mediterranean coast far to the west of 
Egypt, and had advanced into the desert ; 
but most of their monuments were ob- 
literated, and their records lost. Africa 
offered at that time to European geogra- 
phers a tabula rasa, and a mere outline 
map best represented all that was truly 
known. 

When, therefore, Bruce proceeded to 
Egypt in 1768, with a view, if possible, 
to seek the sources of the Nile in the 
mountains of Abyssinia, he had before 
him a vast unknown area; no pioneer 
had preceded him—no information be- 
yond the vaguest reports and the ac- 
counts of the ancient geographers sug- 
gested his best course, or hinted at the 
lifficulties he might have to encounter. 
It is not to be wondered at, that this 
brave and intelligent traveller, having, 
as he believed, determined with sufficient 
certainty which was the most important 
and essential branch, selected the Blue 
Nile for the purpose of exploration. 
At the point of bifurcation this part of the 
river has, it is now known, not only the 
quickest stream, but really is the wider of 
the two great branches ; and when there- 
fore, after entering Abyssinia from the 
coast, he penetrated successfully to Gon- 
dar, and, after great privations, reached 
the supposed sources of the Blue Nile, 
in the complicated knot of the Abyssi- 
nian highlands, he honestly believed he 
had accomplished his mission and cleared 
up the great geographical problem. 

The problem of the Nile, however, 
was not to be thus solved, and nume- 
rous expeditions succeeded, the most 
important being those sent by the late 
Mohammed Ali between 1835 and 1841, 
and those of Mr. Petherick in 1853— 
1858. By the former of these the prin- 
cipal branch or White Nile is said to 
have been traced towards its source to a 
distance of 3,200 miles from Alexandria 
(within 3° 40’ of the equator), and was 
there a wide stream, broken by a series 
of cataracts, coming from a great distance 
(described as thirty days’ journey) in the 
interior. 
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Mr. Petherick, leaving the White 
Nile at a point in latitude 10°, where, 
under the name Bahr el Gazal, it ex- 
pands into a lake of large size, crowded 
with hippopotami, proceeded to the 
south, crossing several small tributaries, 
and found the river again close to the 
equator, having penetrated, as he be- 
lieved, quite to the line. The investiga- 
tion of these branches of the Nile is 
therefore now nearly completed. 

Before proceeding to discuss the evi- 
dence as to the sources of the White 
Nile, and the very important inquiry as 
to the existence of a lofty snow range 
under the equator representing the 
“Mountains of the Moon,” of early geo- 
graphers, from the melting of whose 
snows it has been supposed the swelling 
of the Nile in Egypt is caused; it 
will be interesting to consider the pre- 
sent means of access to the interior of 
Africa, and the result of the efforts that 
have been made from time to time, with 
various success, to penetrate within its 
almost closed frontier. 

We may conveniently group all the 
principal explorations in Africa under 
the following four heads :— 

First,—the north-eastern, or those on 
the course of the Nile, and its branches 
from Cairo to the equator, including 
Abyssinia and the Abyssinian highlands. 
Secondly,—the north-western, from the 
Mediterranean and the Nile, across the 
desert to Timbuctu and Lake Tchad, 
and thence to the Atlantic coast. 
Thirdly,—the western and southern, 
including the large tract visited by 
Dr. Livingstone, the whole country from 
Loanda on the west coast, as far as the 
mouth of the Zambesi on the east, toge- 
ther with all the South African explora- 
tions from near the Cape,—and fourthly, 
the central Eastern, from Zanzibar to 
the great lakes of the interior, south of 
the equator. 

It is not a little remarkable that so 
large a tract of land as Africa should 
possess so few means of access as it 
does. Africa offers in this respect a 
singular contrast when compared with 
Europe, Asia, or the two Americas. 
To an area of nine millions of square 
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miles, everywhere surrounded with 
water except at the exceedingly narrow 
‘neck forming the isthmus of Suez, 
it has a coast line of only 14,000 
miles, while Europe with barely a third 
of its area, and a long land frontier 
towards Asia, has one-third greater 
length of coast.? 

It must also be remembered that 
Africa has only one first-class navigable 
stream—the Nile ; that access even to 
this is almost choked by the constant 
accumulation of: mud at the mouths, and 
that even the Nile does not chiefly drain 
the central interior. Of the other rivers, 
the Quorra (Kawara, or Niger), like the 
Nile, chiefly drains the coast ranges, 
while the Zambesi and Orange River, 
the only rivers certainly known to 
drain the interior, though gigantic in 
the length of their course, are very in- 
differently adapted for purposes of navi- 
gation, owing to the obstructions met 
with on entering, the frequent shoals, 
and numerous cataracts, or rapids. These, 
indeed, almost prevent their ascent even 
by steamers of unusually light draught. 

The journeys of the early explorers 
of the Nile have proved that the left or 
west bank of that river—the eastern- 
most extension of the Great Desert— 
is not much elevated above the sea, 
whilst on the right or east bank, in 
Nubia and Abyssinia, towards the shores 
of the Red Sea, there is a lofty and 
important, and apparently a complicated 
mountain system. It is known that 
several of the principal affluents of the 
Nile take their origin in the higher 
valleys of this mountain system, whicl. 
is probably a continuation westwards of 
the mountains of the south of Arabia 
(Djebel Tor, or Mount Sinai), the other 
side of the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. 
There is probability, but no certainty, 
that the periodical rains falling on these 
mountains have some influence in caus- 
ing the rise and fall of the Nile in 
Egypt. 

The Great Sahara occupies a vast tract 
of country little watered, and therefore 

1 Europe and Asia together, with about 
double the area of Africa, havea coast line 
three and a half times as great. 
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barren. It affords, however, sufficient 
food and water for a large number of 
wandering tribes, the more fertile tracts 
(of which there are many) being dis- 
connected by barren expanses requiring 
a few days to cross. It contains hilly 
portions, and even mountainous tracts. 
It was crossed in 1799 by Hornemann, 
in its northern part, from Cairo to 
Murzuk, which is the principal occu- 
pied point or town between Tripoli and 
Timbuctu. The direction taken by this 
traveller from Cairo was a little south of 
west, and the distance travelled nearly a 
thousand miles.2 The Desert has been 
since frequently traversed during the 
present century from Tripoli to the 
towns between Timbuctu and Lake 
Tchad by various caravan routes, within 
a breadth of about 400 miles. It was 
also crossed from the south by Caillié 
in 1825, who afterwards passed through 
the empire of Morocco to Tangier, and 
Mr. Tristram has just returned from an 
excursion southwards to a distance of 
about 300 miles from Algiers. Al- 
though, therefore, much remains still to 
be known, especially of the southern 
part of the desert east of Lake Tchad, 
the general outline of Northern Africa 
may be considered as made out. South 
of the Atlas chain we have a tract 
of land ranging across from the Nile 
to the Atlantic, having a general direc- 
tion east and west, and a width of from 
300 to 500 miles. Much of this belt 
is sandy, and much of it is covered 
with salt, either common salt or car- 
bonate of soda. Where the ground is 
broken it appears to consist of low eleva- 
tions, rising suddenly as cliffs, continuing 
for a distance, and at last dying away. 
Both the northern and southern boun- 
daries of this tract are mountainous, the 
mountains rising to about 4,000 feet, 
and separated by plateaux of 2,000 feet 
elevation. According to the accounts of 
Denham and Clapperton, who took an 
eastern route across the desert, the inter- 
vals between the cultivable lands were 
not considerable ; and, as the ground was 
much of it covered with dead grass during 

2 Hornemann was afterwards killed in con- 
tinuing his voyage towards Timbuctu. 
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the dry season, there could be no doubt 
that during the rains there is rapid 
growth. All travellers have noticed 
large tracts covered with carbonate of 
soda and nitrate or sulphate of mag- 
nesia, the former appearing to form an 
important article of commerce, since as 
much as 100 tons have been removed in 
a single year. At intervals Roman anti- 
quities have been found in the northern 
part of the desert, proving the extension 
of the ancient empire into the interior. 
They do not appear to have penetrated far 
_to the south, except in the eastern part of 
the desert. The whole country between 
Tripoli and certain towns on the Niger, 
especially Kano, Sokatu, and Timbuctu, 
seems traversed by caravan routes. 

Mr. Richardson, accompanied by Dr. 
Barth and Dr.Overweg, started in 1850, 
and travelled over much of the Sahara 
before unvisited by Europeans. These 
travellers went through a remarkably 
sterile portion of the desert some dis- 
tance to the west of the general track, 
but at length reached Kano (in the lati- 
tude of Timbuctu), which they regarded 
as a central station. Unluckily Mr. 
Richardson almost immediately fell a 
victim to the climate, and in 1852 
Overweg also died, although not till he 
had reached Lake Tchad and launched on 
it with success a boat brought across the 
desert from Malta. The nature of this 
lake was clearly made out. It is a mere 
marsh or bottom, receiving the drainage 
of a large tract of basin-shaped country. 
Occasionally, after long-continued tro- 
pical rains, it becomes of very large 
dimensions, but it evaporates quickly 
and becomes almost dry. It does not 
‘appear to have any very definite mar- 
gin, and thus its magnitude can nei- 
ther be stated in figures nor properly 
expressed on a map. It receives the 
drainage of important streams from the 
south and east, and perhaps occasionally 
from the north. To the west the country 
is 1000 feet above the sea, and all the 
way from Kano, a distance of 300 miles, 
the ground is described as pleasant, 

undulating, and well peopled. 
Towards the south Dr. Barth made an 
expedition to Yola, a distance of about 
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300 miles, through forest and cultivated 
country; and still farther south, to- 
wards the coast, near the elbow formed 
by the Gulf of Guinea, he observed a 
mountain whose elevation was calcu- 
lated at from 9,000 to 10,000 feet. Very 
lofty mountains are known to charac- 
terise part of the intervening country 
between this point and the shore, a dis- 
tance of about 400 miles, and, judging 
from the accounts of M. du Chaillu, 
these extend into the interior. Con- 
tinuing his route towards the south-west, 
Barth reached the Niger at a point 
where it was about 800 feet above the 
sea and about half a mile wide. 

Returning to Lake Tchad and thence 
to his original point of departure, and 
proceeding westwards, Dr. Barth crossed 
the line of watershed of the Niger, and 
after a time arrived at the river itself at 
a point much higher up its course than 
that at which he last struck it. On 
reaching the river he was able, without 
much difficulty, to ascend its stream to 
Timbuctu through a cultivated and peo- 
pled country. He does not appear to 
have crossed any high ground on his 
course, and as the level of Lake Tchad is 
low, the fact that the watershed between 
its tributaries and those of the Niger 
occurs in a plain country without hills, 
proves the absence of any important 
mountain chain in that direction. 

From the west coast at various points 
efforts, more or less successful, have been 
made to reach the large towns of the 
interior of Africa, of which Timbuctu is 
regarded as the chief. Mungo Park in 
1795, Mollien in 1818, Major Laing in 
1822 and Caillié in 1828, all made the 
attempt, each advancing part of the way 
and determining many important posi- 
tions. By these various travellers the 
true course of the Niger was made out 
satisfactorily, at least so far as regards 
the main stream and its outlet. It 
is one of the few rivers of Africa that 
break through the wall of mountain 
that runs round the whole of the con- 
tinent, and it drains extensive tracts be- 
tween the southern boundary of the 
Sahara and the coast range. It appears 
also to have a tributary from the East 
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which has not yet been followed, but 
which, by its connexion with some 
central swampy lake, may possibly unite 
with the source of the westernmost 
branches of the Nile. 

The general character of the country 
between the Niger and the shores of the 
Gulf of Guinea is everywhere similar. 
It is cultivated, and is peopled by 
various tribes. Large open plains with 
occasional forests are met with, and 
the climate is not, generally, more un- 
healthy than might be expected from the 
latitude. 

M. du Chaillu, an American traveller, 
has, within the last few years, visited 
and explored the West African coast, 
both north and south of the equator, 
and has penetrated some distance into 
the interior. His account agrees gene- 
rally with the previous reports as to the 
coast ; and he believes that the moun- 
tain chains penetrate farther than has 
yet been thought towards the centre of 
the continent. The whole coast and the 
country inland appears to be well wa- 
tered by a large river (the Ogobai) and 
its tributaries, and is peopled by nume- 
rous tribes of negroes, as well as by vast 
multitudes of those gigantic apes (Go- 
rillas), whose existence has only within 
a few years been satisfactorily proved, 
and who now appear to occupy an im- 
portant place among the inhabitants. 

Livingstone, so long ago as in 1840, 
advanced northwards from Algoa Bay, 
crossing the coast range, which is there 
about 150 miles wide, and skirting 
the east side of what is called the 
Kalahiri desert. Unlike many parts 
of the Sahara, this so-called desert 
receives a considerable rain-fall at cer- 
tain seasons, and nearly the whole of it 
appears then to be covered with a rich 
vegetation, and to be the habitation of 
innumerable heads of antelopes, deer, 
and elephants, and the larger carnivora. 
In other seasons, during drought, the 
waters are evaporated or sink into pud- 
dles, often concealed and at long inter- 
vals from each other, and, except for 
some of the natives, it is dangerous to 
traverse the district. Its natural drain- 
age is into the Orange river, and as it is 


a tract of country measuring about 300 
miles from north to south and nearly as 
much from east to west, it forms a very 
important portion of Southern Africa, 
singularly corresponding, in some re- 
spects, with the northern Sahara, but 
placed within the coast range instead of 
outside it and better adapted for animal 
and vegetable life. 

Once past this barrier, our traveller 
discovered a beautifully wooded and 
well-watered country in the place of 
that sandy, naked plateau, which he was 
prepared to expect. He soon came to 
a river, following the course of whose 
stream northwards he found many af- 
fluents, some of large size and conveying 
much water ; and in time the river ex- 
panded into a lake, or rather a shallow 
pool, with no very definite boundaries. 
At the period of his visit this lake was 
about sixty-five miles long and twelve or 
fourteen broad. It was the Lake Ngami 
—often described, but then first visited 
by any European traveller, and is the first 
of which any reliable account has been 
given of a numerous list of similar lakes, 
some of them two or three hundred 
miles in length and others smaller, but 
all comparatively narrow, and all rang- 
ing north and south. 

The Lake Ngami, like most of the 
other lakes of Africa, is the general 
recipient of the surplus waters of many 
streams, not occupying a natural de- 
pression in a mountain country, but 
filling up the slight irregularities of sur- 
face of a nearly level elevated plain. The 
country between the lake and the Atlan- 
tic coast has since been traversed, partly 
by Mr. Galton, and more complétely by 
Mr. Anderson, who found a lofty range 
rising rather abruptly about 150 miles 
from the coast, rarely broken by any 
considerable gorges, and forming, to- 
wards the interior, an elevated table- 
land of 4,000 feet, occasionally rising 
towards the north into higher moun- 
tains. Beyond this plateau, the ground 
sinks gradually towards the central pla- 


‘teau, whose level is about 2,000 feet 


at the lake, a farther distance of 300 
miles. 
Dr. Livingstone, proceeding north- 
rF2 
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wards from Lake Ngami, passed through 
a rich country, ascending “a magnificent 
“river, often more than a mile broad, 
“and adorned with many islands of 
“from three to five miles in length,” 
both islands and banks being covered 
with rich vegetation. For a hundred 
miles the river winds gently along, 
through a valley which he compares 
with that of the Lower Nile, the soil 
being extremely fertile, and raising two 
crops a year. It is well to remember, 
as illustrating one of the peculiarities of 
African physical geography, that this 
fine river, here running southward at 
a point fully three hundred miles from 
its source, at alevel not much more than 
2,500 feet above the sea, is at least a 
thousand miles in a direct line from 
its outlet (not including the windings 
of the stream), and would thus have an 
average fall of not more than two feet 
in a mile, even if it passed in a straight 
cut to the ocean. 

The rich vegetation of these grass 
lands is not unaccompanied by malaria, 
and Dr. Livingstone seems to have been 
sorely tempted to cease hisexplorations in 
a northerly direction. Persevering, how- 
ever, he fell in at a short distance with one 
of the principal junctions of the river, the 
main stream apparently flowing east, at 
a point where an almost equally large 
river comes in from the north. Judging 
from an old Portuguese map, he believed 
himself to be then at a moderate dis- 
tance from the river’ Coanza, which 
flows down to the Atlantic coast near 
the settlement of Loanda, and he there- 
fore determined to continue his journey 
northwards, expecting soon to emerge 
among civilized men. After an inter- 
val he made arrangements to this effect, 
and continued the ascent of the stream 
through park-like scenery, till he ar- 
rived at its source in a small lake, in an 
open plain, swampy, and subject to 
inundation—this plain forming the 
watershed between the waters that flow 
eastward across the vast continent of 
Africa, and westward for a distance of 
only nine degrees of longitude to the 
Atlantic. Beyond this, proceeding 
westward towards the coast, he found 


the form of the land to alter, deep gorges 
occurring, through which the drainage 
appeared to pass entirely to the north, 
so that the watershed, turning towards 
the south and west, approaches much 
nearer the shore a hundred miles south 
of this source, than it does at that point. 

The rise to this watershed is, through- 
out, extremely gentle, rarely communi- 
eating a rapid current to the streams. 
Those waters that take their origin from 
the western side of this level tract have 
a very short course to the sea, while the 
others cross the whole continent ; and 
this is the case notwithstanding that the 
land which forms the watershed is a 
mere open marshy plain, without any 
ridge, and in no way connected with 
mountainous country. One portion of 
the water of a small lake, proceeding 
northwards and westwards, enters the 
Atlantic after a course of two or three 
hundred miles, while the rest, proceed- 
ing southward, travels across the whole 
breadth of Africa till it enters the 
Indian Ocean, having been conveyed 
over between two and three thousand 
miles of river bed. 

The periodical floods of the Zambesi 
are explained by what is now known of 
the peculiar river system to which it 
belongs, and by the position of the 
birthplace of its waters; and they 
are interesting, as throwing light on 
the corresponding phenomenon of the 
Nile. Rains in this part of the southern 
hemisphere fall in October and Novem- 
ber, and again very heavily in Feb- 
ruary, March, and April. By the end 
of this time, and not till then, the 
lakes become full, and the low lands 
in the interior swampy, the banks of the 
rivers overflowing in many places. In 
Egypt the seasons of overflow would be 
different, as the wet season, north of the 
equator whence the Nile is fed, termi- 
nates towards August, after which comes 
the rising in the lower part of the river. 

The head waters of the Zambesi may 
be considered as occupying the extremi- 
ties of a vast irregularly oval area, form- 
ing part of the central plateau of Africa, 
not separated by natural obstacles from 
adjacent watersheds, but taking their 
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rise on the wide rim of a large shallow 
basin, with a somewhat irregular bottom. 
In slight depressions of the rim of this 
basin the water accumulates in pools at 
convenient spots, and the part not 
evaporated finds an outlet in the one 
solitary opening or split of the inclos- 
ing basin, which happens to occur on 
the east side, where the Zambesi enters 
the Indian Ocean. Without this open- 
ing the waters must have accumulated 
to form a lake in the interior of the 
continent. The streams communicate 
irregularly with each other; they move 
sluggishly, and, where interrupted, ac- 
tually form pools or lakes in the inte- 
rior, which are larger or smaller according 
to the season in which they are visited, 
and which often disappear altogether or 
change their position. 

Whatever may be the commercial 
results of Dr. Livingstone’s discoveries, 
there cannot be a doubt as to the 
solid and important advantages that 
have been derived to geography from 
his traverse across Africa, Combined 
with what was before determined by 
numerous indefatigable explorers from 
the Cape and the west coast, and from 
Natal, all that is most essential in the 
physical geography of a tract of two and 
a quarter millions of square miles of 
Africa, south of the equator, is now 
known. This amounts to one fourth 
part of the whole continent, no slight 
contribution to knowledge, and one which 
has required no small amount of labour 
and intelligence to secure. 

Between the mouths of the Zambesi, 
reached by Dr. Livingstone, and the 
small island of Zanzibar, there is about 
700 miles of coast, and the discovery of 
this part of the continent has been the 
object of Dr. Livingstone’s latest inves- 
tigations. Advancing northwards up 
the riyer Shire, a noble valley was en- 
tered, *richly clothed with vegetation, 
and at length, in latitude 14° 25’ south, 
the great lake Nyassa was struck, the 
river Shire flowing out of it from the 
south. There appears reason to suppose 
that this lake must extend very far to- 
wards the north. The ground was found 
to be high in this part of the interior ; 
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and mountains, estimated at about 7,000 
feet, were passed on returning south- 
wards. Dr. Livingstone is still engaged 
in further discoveries in this district. 

From Zanzibar into the interior, the 
detailed and interesting narrative of 
Captain Burton gives us every informa- 
tion. Captain Burton advanced west- 
ward for 600 miles from the coast in a 
latitude of about 5° south. His com- 
panion, Captain Speke, on the same 
occasion was able to reach within about 
two degrees and a half of the equator, 
and there found a great sheet of water, 
extending probably a hundred miles 
north of the line. We may thus con- 
sider the survey of this part of the 
continent fairly commenced, and an out- 
line of the physical features is already 
obtained. 

Captain Burton gives a summary of 
the results of observation in this hitherto 
little known district ; and, using for the 
most part his words, we offer it to the 
reader with some slight abbreviation. 
It agrees well with the outline previ- 
ously given by Livingstone and others, 
and communicates a vivid picture of the 
features of the country and its vegetable 
covering. 

The eastern section of the central belt 
of African land south of the equator is 
a region in which nature displays her 
wonted variety. Near the coast are low 
littoral plains and rolling ground with 
lagoons, savannahs, and grassy valleys, 
intersected by large streams whose 
banks, inundated by rain floods, retain 
in the dry season meres, morasses, reedy 
marshes, and swamps of black infected 
mud. Beyond the maritime regions 
rise lines and mountain groups of 
primary and sandstone formation, ridges 
and high land often uncultivated but 
rarely sterile, with basins and hill plains 
of exuberant fertility traversed by 
perennial streams. 

Beyond the landward slope of these 
African Ghauts begins an elevated 
plateau, now level and tabular, then 
broken into undulations and gentle 
eminences, displaying huge outcrops of 
granites and syenites. In this district, 
wherever rain is deficient, the ground is 
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thinly clad with bush, broom, and other 
shrubs, or with thorny and succulent 
thickets, cut by furrows, and burnt 
by torrid suns; but where moisture 
abounds it is veiled with tangled jungle 
rising from shallow valleys with shady 
forests, broken into glades of exceeding 
beauty, and with grassy plains dotted 
over with clumps of trees rising out of 
thickets of underwood. Beyond this pla- 
teau, which is in some parts dull and 
dreary, and in others covered with vege- 
tation, the land sinks into the lake region, 
or the great central depression; the 
superabundant moisture diffused by its 
network of waters, fordable and unford- 
able, covers the land with a rank growth 
of gigantic grasses and timber trees, and 
the excessive luxuriance of vegetation 
proves unfavourable for the develop- 
ment of animal organisms. Throughout 
the line of his march Captain Burton 
estimates that about one fifth part of 
the more sterile, and half of the more 
fruitful lands, were under cultivation. 
The western half of fertile Central 
Africa retiects the eastern, and the 
correspondence of the two coasts has 
often been the subject of remark. On 
penetrating into the interior from 
Loanda the same maritime plain of rank 
vegetation is crossed, and the plain is 
cut in the same way by rapid streams 
-Tushing to the Atlantic. A similar 
expanse of stony ridges and uplands 
forms the great western water parting, 
deeply dented by valleys and glens ; in 
one place covered with wild and dreary 
woods, and in another with scrubby and 
thorny wilds.' As the traveller sinks 
into the central depression, he is here 
also entangled in the same labyrinth of 
waters, some sluggish and tortuous, some 
swift and straight. In some places the 
scenery, as Dr. Livingstone says, “ pre- 
sents pictures of beauty which angels 
might enjoy,” while in others there are 
low champaigns deformed by reedy 
swamp, grassy marsh, and wide lagoon, 
the absorbents of the surface-drains, or 
the recipients of monsoon torrents, 
1 This hardly agrees with the account given 


by M. du Chaillu, who found a more regular 
mountain chain, and better cultivation. 


which, while drying under the tropical 
sun, diffuse around them disease and 
death. The climates, the diseases, and 
the effects on the European constitution 
are similar on both sides, the fauna is 
the same, and the diet and various 
habits and customs of the indigenous 
Africans are alike. 

After determining the very important 
physical features of the coast, Captain 
Burton, and his companion, Captain 
Speke, crossed the first and second 
ridges—the latter by a pass nearly six 
thousand feet above the sea—and reached 
a table-land varying from three to four 
thousand feet in elevation, but after a 
time gradually sinking to less than two 
thousand. Here, at a distance of about 
600 miles from the east coast, is. the 
town Ujiji, on the borders of the great 
lake Tanganyika, or “ the meeting-place 
of waters,” such being the picturesque 
meaning of its African name. 

This lake, whose length is 300 miles 
from south to north, while its average 
breadth does not appear to exceed twenty- 
four miles, extends from little less than 
8° to a little more than 3° south lati- 
tude, and it is crossed by the 30th 
meridian of east longitude. Its eleva- 
tion above the sea is 1,850 feet. Its 
waters are perfectly fresh, and it occu- 
pies a depression in surrounding high 
ground, but there seems no reason 
to suppose that the high land rising 
towards the north is more than four or 
five thousand feet above the sea. The 
depth of the lake was not ascertained. 

“A careful investigation and com- 
“parison of statements,” says Captain 
Burton, “leads to the belief that the 
“Tanganyika receives and absorbs the 
“whole river system—a network of 
“streams, nullahs, and torrents—of 
“that portion of the Central African 
“depression whose watershed, con- 
“verges towards the great reservoir.” — 
P. 237. . No doubt it has its outlet as 
well as its numerous feeders, unless, 
indeed, its surface is sufficiently reduced 
by evaporation to counterbalance the 
supplies poured into it. 

From the Tanganyika, Captain Speke, 
after returning part of the way towards 
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the coast, proceeded northward till he 
reached the southernmost extremity of 
another large lake (Victoria Nyanza), 
which being much nearer the coast is in 
a more elevated part of the plateau than 
Tanganyika. Lake Nyanza lies directly 
under the equator, its southern extremity 
being in latitude 2° 24’ south, and its lon- 
gitude 33°east. Its elevation above the sea 
is 3,740 feet. Like Tanganyika, it ranges 
due north, and is believed to be much 
longer than it is wide. It is an elevated 
basin, receiving the surplus monsoon rain 
which ‘falls on the plateau in all direc- 
tions. Its shores are low and flat, and 
its waters pure and supposed to be deep. 
Its extension northward is not known, 
but is assumed to be from two to three 
hundred miles. Its breadth is estimated 
at about eighty miles. 

Between the point reached by Captain 
Speke (2° 20’ south latitude, and 33° 20° 
east longitude) and that reached by 
the recent expeditions, there is now 
therefore but a very narrow belt of 
country left unvisited ; and as, at the 
last point described by Miani above 
the cataracts, in 3° 22’ north latitude, 
the river had none of the characters of a 
mountain stream, while the lake Nyanza 
certainly must extend many miles north- 
wards of the point at which it was visited, 
there is a probability that the lake and 
the river are connected, if, indeed, the 
river is not a mere extension of the 
lake, carrying off its spare waters. The 
general features of the country are not 
likely to change within the distance still 
unexplored; and it is fair to assume, in 
the present state of our knowledge, that 
although the coast range and the hills 
of the table-land may rise towards the 
north, they are not likely to become a 
lofty mountain chain in that direction. 

While, also, Captain Burton’s investiga- 
tions reach to 5° south, in east longitude 
30°, @nd he places the northern extre- 
mity of Lake Tanganyika within 200 
miles of the equator, we now have Mr. 
Petherick’s account of the westernmost 
branch of the Nile. This branch was 
seen coming from the east about 150 
miles north of the equator (in longi- 
tude 25° west) as if meeting the other 


branch traced toward the northern ex- 
tremity of the Victoria Nyanza. Mr. 
Petherick penetrated quite to the equa- 
tor through a country without any con- 
siderable elevations, and without any 
sign of those hypothetical mountains of 
whichsomuch hasbeen said. The country 
was inhabited, and the people were 
reputed cannibals, and unaccustomed 
to traffic. There was much large game. 

At the farthest point south he was 
enabled to reach, he was told that the 
territory of the tribe he was visiting 
extended ten days’ journey south, where 
a deep and wide river, flowing west, was 
said to be its frontier. 

Shortly after Captain Burton’s work 
was published, another work on Africa 
appeared, being an account of the mis- 
sionary travels of Messrs. Krapf and 
Rebmann. We feel bound to protest 
against the publication of the map in this 
volume, bearing Mr. Ravenstein’s name, 
and professing to be compiled with the 
aid of documents in the possession of the 
Geographical Society. There is abso- 
lutely no evidence for the hypothe- 
tical river courses and physical features 
there traced, and, however amiable 
and well-intentioned Dr. Krapf may 
be—and we give him every credit for 
honesty of purpose—we feel it right 
to caution the reading public against 
his geographical statements. His gossip- 
ing accounts, compiled from the state- 
ments of slaves, form the only founda- 
tion offered for the solution of serious 
and important questions about coun- 
tries of which we know nothing. We 
are told stories concerning rivers two 
English miles wide, crossed by wooden 
bridges sixty feet wide, a few days’ 
journey from a country inhabited by 
a pigmy race four feet high. These 
accounts seem indeed to have been 
almost too much even for his cre- 
dulity, but they are seriously stated in 
considerable detail. On the evidence 
too of the same slave he maps out a 
complete system of physical geography 


‘of the district, which is duly transferred 


to paper by his editor as settled geogra- 
phical fact. 
We find in another chapter of Dr. 
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Krapf’s beok an account of the un- 
explored countries south of Shoa (con- 
siderably more than a million of square 
miles of country), commencing with the 
Gojob, the river two miles wide already 
alluded to, which is represented in the 
map as a very insignificant tributary to 
one of the smaller feeders of the White 
Nile. Close to its source we are“told of 
the existence of a lofty mountain coun- 
try, with a population of about 12,000, 
and are then duly informed of all the 
details, even to the price of coffee and 
honey, “the former being so moderate 
“ that for four pennyworth of salt you 
“may buy sixty to seventy pounds of 
“ coffee berries, three pitchers of honey, 
“or several sacks of wheat.”—P. 60. 
We learn that pieces of salt are rare, 
but it seems that the inhabitants of this 
happy country are abundantly supplied 
with beer and mead. 

We forbear to expose further the 
absurdities with which this volume 
abounds, but it is important to make 
out, as far as possible, the results of 
actual personal observation contained 
in it. One of the missionaries, whose 
experience it recounts, was Mr. Rebmann, 
and to him we owe the account of the 
so-called snowy mountain of Kilman- 
jaro—no doubt a continuation north- 
ward of the ridge crossed by Captain 
Burton, about 150 miles from the coast, 
in latitude 6° south, and estimated to 
be there less than 6000 feet high. 

The mountain in question is placed in 
latitude 3° 30’ south, or thereabouts, and 
Mr. Rebmann believed himself to be at its 
base. Dr. Krapf was afterwards shown 
what he considered to be snow moun- 
tains. The general tendency to believe 
in any extraordinary statement renders 
it necessary to look upon the evidence of 
both these travellers with caution, and 
induces us to defer any conclusive opi- 
nion till the question has been decided 
by competent observers. All that can 
be said with safety is, that the east side 
of the eastern coast range of Africa near 
the equator, like the western edge of the 
western coast range in the same latitude, 
seems to become elevated, and may attain 
to the limits of perpetual snow, which 


can hardly be estimated at less than 
20,000 feet. 

If one thing comes out more clearly 
than anything else, not only in this 
narrative of Dr. Krapf, but in other 
African stories, Dr. Barth’s included, 
it is the utter hopelessness of obtain- 
ing geographical detail of the smallest 
value from the vague reports of na- 
tives, or even from the impressions and 
recollections of Europeans, especially 
those whose chief thoughts and impres- 
sions are connected with subjects of a 
different kind. No one who has the 
least knowledge of the native character 
either of the African or the Arab, can 
doubt the fact that they have always an 
answer ready for any inquiry, and that, 
possessing no accurate knowledge on any 
subject, or the slightest appreciation of its 
value, they will much more probably 
exaggerate and invent than state the 
truth. They know little of distances, 
less of relative positions, and least of all 
concerning the physical features of a 
country. On the other hand it is only 
good latitudes and longitudes and posi- 
tive elevations, taken either by the 
barometer or the boiling-point thermo- 
meter, that can settle disputed points, 
and none but the practised and intelligent 
traveller can be depended on for these. 
Dr. Krapf and his companions seem to 
have had no instruments, and no means 
of making accurate observations ;! but 
they listened open-mouthed to the most 
startling narratives. Little dependence 
can therefore be placed on their state- 
ments. 

The geology of Africa is becoming 

10ne of Mr. Rebmann’s geographical notes, 
describing the routes from the coast to the 
lake now known as Tanganyika, states that 
the distance would appear to be about 400 
leagues to Ujiji, and that it takes thirty days 
in large row-boats to cross to the western side. 
According to Captain Burton the distance is 
about 600 miles to Ujiji, and the lake about 
thirty miles across, but the large row-boats 
were apparently creatures of the imagination 
of the informants. According to the natives 
consulted by Dr. Krapf, all the mountains 
crossed are like houses, rising suddenly into 
the air and perfectly isolated. Captain Burton 
had to cross a ridge and enter an elevated 


table-land, but saw no instance of isolated 
mountains, 
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known, thanks to the observations made 
by the intelligent travellers who have 
visited the country of late years. It is 
not very complex, but is extremely in- 
teresting ; the granite and other rocks 
of similar character not there appearing 
as a central mass or distributed at in- 
tervals to mark lines of elevation. Gra- 
nitic rock is confined to the outer wall 
that incloses the continent; it there 
reaches to considerable elevations, but 
does not form a mountain chain ; it is 
the nucleus of the broad rim which en- 
closes the central lands. 

Forming part of the wall are other 
mineral accumulations of no trifling im- 
portance. Coal is there, and limestone, 
and iron ore ; resources which, being in 
a country where water is not scarce, 
must ultimately have commercial value. 
These and the basaltic rocks, that in 
some places abound, decompose into a 
rich soil which, under a tropical sun and 
with tropical rain, will support a vege- 
tation of the richest kind. On the coast 
is calcareous tufa, and the remains of 
ancient coral dispersed or grown over 
an old granite gravel. Modern shells 
are found on raised beaches near the 
western shores. A band of trappean 
rock with occasional hot springs next 
succeeds, and then comes a belt of sand- 
stone rocks with coal and iron ore ; 
mica schist and other slates come next, 
and these lie on the edge of the granite 
which forms the principal table-land. 
Within this belt in the great central 
plateau are masses of conglomerate and 
gravel of various kinds with occasional 
marks of marine action; an ancient sea 
bottom of schistose rock with granite 
peeping up at intervals. Large quantities 
of calcareous tufa have also been found 
in the interior. Commencing either from 
the east or west shore, this, with local 
modifications, is the description of a 
great section from the coast to the cen- 
tral depression. 

Occasionally there are salt plains, and 
some of the lakes contain water which, 
in the dry season, is salt, though potable 
during and after rains. There are also 
deposits of gypsum. The vast swamps 
that now cover half the land during the 
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rains were once a sea bottom; but the 
sea has drained off, slowly perhaps, but 
almost entirely, during the elevations 
that have brought the country to its 
present level. It is only here and there 
that a small depression, not communi- 
cating with the general drainage, has 
retained the salt water. 

In the north, under the equator, the 
geological structure is altogether un- 
known, nor would it be safe to speculate 
upon it. 

We have spoken only in this article 
of the country, not at all of the people, 
of Africa. That subject is too import- 
ant and too wide to be treated except in 
a special manner ; but we may recom- 
mend the reader interested concerning 
it to study Captain Burton’s chapters at 
the close of his volume ;—they abound 
in useful information. 

On the whole, then, we may conclude 
that vast progress has already been made 
in the way of African discovery. On the 
north the Sahara has been visited, and 
the Guinea coast has been explored in 
various directions, so that we have some 
idea of its nature. But it yet remains 
to connect the oases, and to determine 
elevations on several lines of travel. We 
still also know absolutely nothing of the 
southern limit of the Sahara from Lake 
Tchad to the western branch of the 
Nile. We are ignorant of the limits 
of the desert between Timbuctu and 
Senegal; and we know little of the 
western part of the desert immediately 
south of Morocco; but we do know that 
all these will be very difficult investi- 
gations. 

A somewhat important blank still 
exists in our maps between the course 
of the White Nile, as now laid down, 
and the shores of the Indian Ocean. 
It is possible that the coast range here 
assumes the character of a great moun- 
tain group, rising from an elevated 
table-land; but no reliable European 
traveller has ever set foot on the country 
within these limits and returned to tell 
liis story. 

For some distance south of the equa- 
tor there is still a large and important 
district unknown, which may probably 
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be thickly peopled, well watered, well 
wooded, and even not without cultiva- 
tion. In the interior of the continent 
there are other large tracts, probably 
without any chain of lofty mountains, or 
vast sheets of water, or gigantic rivers, 
but which no traveller has yet been able 
to penetrate. This is the true land of the 
negro—the hunting-ground which sup- 
plies the great slave-markets on both 
sides of the continent—the unknown 
and unapproachable resort of the most 
hopeless forms of paganism, and the 
habitation at once of the most fierce and 
gigantic of the apes, and of the lowest 
families of the human race. 

And there still remains that old 
problem, the one that has for centuries 
evaded complete solution. Whence pro- 
ceeds the flood of water that for tens of 
thousands of years has borne along the 
fertilizing mud of the Nile to be de- 
posited in Egypt? Does it connect 
itself with the central equatorial tracts 
and shallow basins? Does it come 
down from Victoria Nyanza, the lake 
recently discovered by Captain Speke ¢ 
Does it proceed from snowy mountains 
on the east side of the great unexplored 
belt? On all these points we are still 
likewise ignorant. The sources of the 
Nile have still to be discovered, but 
their discovery now seems very near.' 

And those lakes—at one time believed 
to exist in Central Africa, but now 
found near the coast ; by some supposed 
to form a kind of cgntinuous chain 
parallel with the coast; by others 
believed to be variable, detached, 
and unimportant, and connected with 


! Captain Speke, accompanied by Captain 
Grant, are now in the interior of Africa endea- 
vouring to make their way from Lake Nyanza 
northwards to the White Nile, where they 
hope to meet Mr. Petherick, in the autumn of 
this year, and clear up the Nile problem. 


mountain chains—What know we of 
these? Something, no doubt ; and that 
something highly suggestive ; but the 
details of the coast drainage of the two 
sides of the dark continent are still far 
from being clearly made out ; and the 
time and extent of their increase, if 
really periodical, requires much further 
elucidation. 

The Mountains of the Moon, where 
are they to be placed in our maps? 
Originally inserted under the equator, 
ranging east and west, they have been 
hypothetically transferred to form a 
north and south part of the coast range 
in the countries south of Abyssinia. 
Their very existence is uncertain. At 
any rate, if there is such a chain, its 
position and elevation have yet to be 
determined. 

The vast network of waters which for 
want of other outlet connect themselves 


‘with the Zambesi—a river whose de- 


bouchure is unworthy of the interior 
water system it partially drains—what 
is this? and does it connect also with 
the Niger and the Nile? Do the three 
great rivers of Africa proceed originally 
from the overflow of some central pool 
of stagnant water under the equator, 
swollen by the monsoon rains ; or are 
they in their sources kept distinct ; and 
do they drain independently the north- 
east, north-west, and south of the vast 
African basin ? 

Such are some of the queries the 
geographer must still ask when told of 
the progress of discovery in Africa. 
Some of them are now in course of 
being answered. Not less different in 
point of accuracy will the map of Africa 
appear when these matters are distinctly 
made out, than are the best modern 
maps, when compared with the hypo- 
thetical productions dating half a cen- 
tury back. 





ACCIDENTAL 


INVENTIONS. 


BY J. CORYTON, 


Tat gold—the popular representa- 
tive, the special currency, of Fortune— 
should owe its discovery to one of her 
spoilt children in an idle hour, is what 
we might expect. The amount of genius 
necessary to detect the glittering grains 
seems moderate, and the mental labour 
in mounting to the use of the pick and 
crusher not severe. The means and the 
end seem to lie tolerably close together ; 
and, if we were asked at a venture to 
name a discovery that had been made 
by the joint instrumentality of Indo- 
lence and Chance, we should most pro- 
bably say—* Gold.” 

We should be wrong. If we had said 
“ Steam Engines” we should have been 
nearer the mark. California, the first of 
the many El Dorados of the day, yielded 


its earliest golden harvest to anything 


but idle hands. In September of the 
year 1847 an enterprising expatriated 
Frenchman, one Suter by name, a 
“squatter” in the then almost desert 
region, is dreaming little of the yellow 
treasure lying in profusion at his feet. 
His “only care” is that his contractor, 
Mr. Marshall, shall make a good job of 
the sawmill he is building him on the 
American fork of the Sacramento, And 
there seem doubts about it. The dam 
and race have been constructed. The 
water is let on; but the tail race is 
found too narrow to permit the water to 
escape fast enough. Marshall, to save 
labour, lets the water directly into the 
race, and a great bed of mud and gravel 
is speedily thrown up at the foot of it. 
This bed contained particles of—what ? 
Can they believe their senses? It is— 
Hu-s-h!! In October the “ enterprising 
and expatriated” is taking counsel with 
his contractor how they may best keep a 
certain secret—a secret by the way that 
poor porous human nature never yet was 
able to hold long. Another month and 
the Culloma Sawmill is about the last 


subject of the gallant Suter’s care. To 
use the phraseology of a writer on the 
spot, “the whole district was moving on 
the mines.’” Six thousand diggers, earn- 
ing from 32. 10s. to 50/. a day, are at 
work within a radius of a mile; and 
every spade, shovel, pick, bowl, and 
even warming pan, that can be got at, 
is busy—getting gold. 

Paullo majora canamus, Let us turn 
to the loftier realms of Science and see 
how discovery is managed there. 

Newton is the greatest of great names, 
and we are fortunate in having his own 
experience upon the point. At the time 
when men were lost in wonder at the 
grandeur of his discoveries it occurred 
happily to some one to ask him, “how 
he came to make them.” The question 
was not perhaps a very wise one ; but it 
elicited a notable reply: “By always 
thinking of them,” said the great philo- 
sopher. “I keep the subject of my 
inquiry constantly before me, and wait 
till the first dawning opens gradually by 
little and little into a full and clear 
light.” + 

Numerous anecdotes, some not with- 
out a tinge of the ludicrous, attest the 
depth of the abstraction which—espe- 
cially while he was occupied with his 
Principia—accompanied those periods 
of thought. For hours it is said he 
would sit half-dressed on the edge of 
his bed, lost in meditation and utterly 
indifferent, as it appeared, to any such 
material considerations as meat anddrink. 

Of a somewhat similar cast of mind, 
though destined for a widely different 
sphere, wasJames Brindley, the hydraulic 
engineer. What the Kosmos was to 
Newton, “ Water-shed” was tohim. A 
Canal was his idée fixe. It was his 
mission to make Canals. Not Ais mission 
only. Nature had enjoined it on the 


1 Hist. Induct. Sc. II. 192. 
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whole human race. ‘“ What do I think 
Providence intended rivers for?” he 
said once, repeating somewhat contemp- 
tuously a question which had been aimed 
at him as a poser by an astute Member of 
a Committee of the House of*Commons: 
—“ Why, to feed navigable canals, of 
course.” He was a man of one idea; 
but in the realization of that idea no 
opposition could for one moment make 
him turn aside. With him, as with 
another great man, difficulties meant 
“something to be got over.” He sub- 
jected his difficulties, by the way, to a 
somewhat curious process. It has been 
customary to say of a certain class of 
problems, “ solvitur ambulando,” Brind- 
ley solved his by lying down. Having 
acquired a full knowledge of his 
data, he retired with them to his bed, 
and there stayed—sometimes for days 
together—till he had thought the plan 
out. He then executed it at once with- 
out model or plan. It was no affectation 
of eccentricity. With this singularly 
gifted man seclusion seems to have been 


aetually indispensable for him when at 


work. He frequently declared that 
the excitement consequent on a visit to 
the play had disturbed the current of 
his thoughts for several days. 

Such is the calibre of the heavy ord- 
nance—our Armstrongs—of Invention ; 
on which alone we can rely for success- 
fully investing and carrying by assault 
the citadel of Truth. Of a far different 
and lighter character are the weapons by 
which the coups-de-main we are about to 
celebrate have been executed, and several 
not unimportant triumphs achieved in 
Science and the Arts. 

It is needless, we hope, to deprecate 
insinuations as to our being the unqua- 
lified eulogists of Lucky Accident, or 
encouraging “loafery” by the instances 
we are going to adduce of Idleness and 
Scampishness succeeding where Philo- 
sophy has failed. Palissy, Davy, and 
George Stephenson stand before us as 
splendid illustrations of the truth, if 
indeed such a truth can be supposed to 
need illustration, that in manufactures, 
as in every other department of human 
occupation, patient industry, courage, 


and fertility of resource are after all the 
only reliable elements of success. 

One element there must be in com- 
mon to all invention, be the immediate 
causes of it what they may. There 
must be Genius—that particular species 
of Genius which Dr. Johnson! defined 
as “ knowing the use of tvols.” ... “ Let 
“two men,” he says, “one with genius, 
“ the other with none, look together at 
“an overturned waggon. He who has 
“no genius will think of the waggon 
“ only as he sees it, that is to say over- 
“turned, and walk on. He who has 
“ genius will give it a glance of exami- 
“ nation that will paint it to his imagi- 
*‘ nation, such as it was previously to 
“ its being overturned, and when it was 
“standing still, and when it was in 
“ motion, and when it was heavy-loaded, 
“and when it was empty: but both 
“ alike must see the waggon to think of 
“ it at all.” 

The latter observation contains a fund 
for thought, and brings in review before 
us a host of names illustrious in arms and 
arts, of men whose careers have been 
determined, and the course of their entire 
lives influenced, by what to ordinary 
minds would have appeared only a trivial 
fact. A stripling is looking at a swinging 
lamp, and its oscillations are awakening 
the genius of—Galileo. A lively boy, 
bored to death by his mother’s austerity, 
is escaping in the spirit from the dull 
monotony of her prayer by peeping 
through a chink in the wainscot. His 
little sinful eye rests upon a portion of 
a clock in the room beyond, and from 
that hour he is a mechanician. He lives 
to make a name as Vaucanson, Grand 
Master of the automatic art. A broken 
rafter in his father’s house secures young 
Ferguson, the “ self-taught philosopher,” 
for the service of the arts. A piece of 
strange and complex mechanism is given 
to a workman to repair. The workman 
is James Watt. Flamstead, Franklin, 
Cartwright, a score of other examples of 
a like kind, suggest themselves to us at 
once; but for the present we are hardly so 
much concerned with men as with things. 
We proceed, therefore, without more 

1 Memoirs of Dr. Burney, vol. iii. p. 7. 
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delay, to open to the reader our Museum 
of Accidental Art, and request the favour 
of his company in a visit to the deposi- 
tory of the eccentricities, if we may so 
call them, of Inventive Wit. 

Let us pass over the few first pic- 
tures in our gallery. Like the “ ances- 
tors” of some parvenu peer, they can 
hardly be otherwise than fancy sketches ; 
and even the fine “tone” can hardly 
save them from a suspicion of having 
had their original in Wardour Street. 
Our reader shall have “facts,” when 
we talk of the chance invention of the 
telescope, the balloon, lithographic print- 
ing, and the steam-engine. 

A time-worn picture of Archimedes, 
reeking from his bath, and bellowing 
his “‘ Eipnxa” might and main, is per- 
haps an appropriate introduction to the 
wonders of science we are to meet with 
as we walk along, and forms, as you may 
see, a fitting pendant to “ Pheenician 
Mariners on the Sea-shore,” gazing with 
incredulous wonder at the liquid stream 
of glass flowing from their fire on the 
beach. 

Let us pause here, to notice, on the 
shelf below it, the latest marvel in con- 
nexion with the latter manufacture. It 
deserves mention, as, but for some notice 
of the sort, a singular discovery in con- 
nexion with the art may be long before 
it comes into general use. Glass can be 
cut as easily as iron, and by the same 
means. We mention it, too, because the 
discovery appears to have been the result 
of a moment’s inspiration. It happened 
thus: Mr. M , one of the ablest of 
our mechanical engineers, had one even- 
ing, about twelve months since, an idea 
upon the subject! The moment was 
propitious for putting it to the test—his 
workshops were at hand—a piece of 
glass was placed in a lathe ordinarily 
used for iron, and turned with an ordi- 
nary tool quite true. It was shifted, 
and a small female screw bored in pre- 
cisely the same manner as if the mass 
operated on had been metal. The in- 
vention was complete ; and there seems 
no reason why a perfect revolution 
should not take place in the treatment 
of the material, save that the machinery 


is that in common use and the agent 
employed one of the most inexpensive 
kind. The inventor has taken a sure 
way of preventing it. He has presented 
the invention -to the nation! contenting 
himself with putting his claim upon 
record, in the form of a provisional 
specification. 

The hangings of our gallery you must 
observe for a moment—they are of the 
far-famed Tyrian dye, steeped in the 
juice of the murex yclept brandaris—for 
“thereby hangs a tale,” a tale too pretty 
and too & propos for us to let go by. 
It is world-old, it is true (something like 
1500 B.c. we believe, this mauve of the 
period dates back); but perhaps none the 
less veracious for all that. It places the 
laurels of invention—save the mark !— 
upon a dog. The dramatis persone are— 
Hercules (who in his intervals of dragon- 
slaying, seems everlastingly philander- 
ing) and a fair Tyrian maid, wandering 
along the shore. Fido, mindful of the 
adage about “three,” has taken to ram- 
bling on his own account among the 
rocks, poking his inquisitive muzzle into 
every odd corner he can find. In the 
course of his peregrinations, he lights 
upon a certain molluse, squelches the 
creature with his nose, and carries back 
upon that useful feature a radiant pur- 
ple hue. “ What a duck of a colour!” 
exclaims the nymph, in the dialect of 
her day, and with all the vivacity of 
ours. She glances archly at her lover, 
and adds—“for a dress!” The im- 
mortal hero is fain to promise a robe 
that shall vie in loveliness of colour 
with Fido’s nose. And the demigod has 
a task worthy his renown. Each fish, 
confound him! has but a single drop of 
the precious fluid, stowed deep away in 
his pericardial sac; but the requisite 
amount of murex juice is at last pro- 
cured, and the garment forthcoming for 
his exigeante love. 

We have spoken of the telescope as 
an enfant trouvé, The matter of its 
invention is said to have been on this 
Wise. Once upon a time—two hundred 
and more years ago—the children of a 
spectacle-maker were playing with some 

1 Encyc. Met. VILE. 519. 
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of their father’s glasses before his door. 
They poke them here and there, till— 
what is it they see? The distant steeple 
appears to be brought almost into their 
own street! Paterfamilias is apprised 
of the phenomenon. He verifies it, but 
it passes his philosophy to tell the 
youthful inquisitors “the reason why.” 
Like a sensible man, he screws the 
glasses on a board, casts a covering 
about them, and secures the fact. 

The “ Spyglass” played subsequently 
far too grand a réle not to attract the 
envious glance of national rivalry ; 
and we have, in fact, the same legend 
repeated by more writers than one, 
always of course with a patriotic change 
of the place. The learned and unfeeling 
savans of the present day declare the 
stories to be all fudge. ‘The number 
of the competitors for this honour” (ob- 
serves Sir David Brewster) “affords the 
most unequivocal evidence that the tele- 
scope was brought into the condition of 
a portable and efficient instrument by 
steps so gradual, that no individual had 
any real claim to be considered as its 
inventor.” Ugh! for the Herod of our 
Innocents of Invention! We claim the 
honour for our little Flemings, and crown 
Middelbourg as the “ Stammort” of the 
numerous and refined family of the Dol- 
londs of our day. 

But, whatever may have been its 
origin, it was not long finding its way 
into scientific hands. In 1609, Galileo, 
then Professor of Mathematics at Padua, 
was at Venice. Rumour came there with 
a tale how that a Dutchman had pre- 
sented Count Moritz of Nassau with 
an instrument which caused distant ob- 
jects to appear close at hand. This 
was all that Rumour could supply. It 
was enough for the philosopher that the 
problem was proposed. In a few hours 
he had satistied himself of the means 
by which it could be done, and, in 
the course of some three days, actually 
constructed telescopes, which were duly 
presented to the Doge and Senate of the 
“ Ocean Bride,” accomparied by a letter, 
pointing out the immense advantages 
that might be expected from their use, 
more especially in the study of the hea- 
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venly bodies. More fortunate in this 
than in some other of his schemes, the 
inventor was rewarded by finding his 
salary henceforward tripled in amount. 

I am about to tax your credulity a 
little further—to tell of the chain of 
accidents which have resulted in that 
miracle of mechanism, the steam-engine. 
Leaving Hero, the Marquis of Wor- 
cester, and a host of hazy pretenders, for 
the moment out of sight, let us take a 
glance at this picture—it represents one 
Captain Savery, towards the end of the 
seventeenth century—and see what he's 
about, The scene isa tavern at Florence. 
Our gallant has called for and con- 
sumed a flask of wine, and pitched the 
empty bottle on a fire burning on the 
hearth. A few drops in the bottom 
of it begin, naturally enough, to issue 
forth in steam. A basin of cold water 
is at hand. Seizing the bottle in his 
gloved hand, he plunges it neck down- 
most into the water, when the water 
rushes up and—nearly fills the flask. 
The seed fell upon fruitful soil. The 
gallant captain applies the principle to 
raising water en gros by means of a 
partial vacuum; and thus was taken 
the first step towards the beautiful piece 
of mechanism in yonder corner—the 
steam-engine of to-day. 

Here, too, as the glory is claimed for 
chance, of course there is another ser- 
vant anxious to prove that he was the 
favoured means—and, mutatis mutandis, 
the same tale is told again : a hot tobacco- 
pipe playing the part of the bottle with 
its residuum of wine. 

Savery in due season, starting from 
his first discovery, makes a steam-engine 
proper (he knew nothing the while, we 
are told, of Papin’s experiments in the 
same line); and this, in time, comes 
to be perfectionné (here’s its model) in 
the hands of Messrs. Newcomen and 
Cawley. 

In the annals of these latter gentle- 
men, we have little doubt, the year of 
grace 1705 was marked with the whitest 
of white stones ; and to have told them 
with their improved machine before 
them, that “Steam was in its infancy” 
would have elicited a complacently com- 
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passionate smile. On the day of the 
great event I am about to tell you of, 
the cumbrous engine had, no doubt, been 
clanking away sturdily to their complete 
satisfaction. Before night, it will be 
looked on as a clumsy monument of the 
past! The cylinder, in the machine I 
am speaking of, you may see, was cooled 
after each stroke by the application of 
water to the cylinder outside. Suddenly, 
without any supply of water to the con- 
densing jacket, off starts the engine, and 
away for several strokes with an alacrity 
the like of which has never been seen 
before. Then as suddenly a stop—and an 
awkward silence, in which our engineers 
stare at one another with a comically 
puzzled air. Surely some Puck has 
been trifling with the grim monster! 
They find, on examining the piston, a 
hole, through which the water poured on 
it to keep it air-tight has issued in the 
form of a jet and instantly condensed 
the steam within. Nature (tired of seeing 
them boggling about a trifle) has been 
giving them a lesson in their art. The 
hint is thankfully adopted. The recog- 
nition was not expensive ; and hence- 
forward the water-jacket is superseded, 
and water supplied by a pipe to the in- 
terior of the cylinder, as you see here. 
Chuckling with delight at the discom- 
fiture of the “ professional men,” Dame 
Fortune soon determines on flouting 
sober Wisdom with another sample of 
her caprice. She takes this time not 
merely an ignorant, but an utterly in- 
different ally. Newcomen’s engine, with 
the “latest improvements,” still needs, 
as you will understand by this, constant 
attendance, to shut and open, at the 
proper periods, the regulating and con- 
densing valves. A “lazy, idle boy” is 
Humphry Potter—one of the “ cock- 
boys,” as they were called, whose duty 
it was to furnish this attendance. His eye 
and hand are with the engine, but his 
heart is with his happier brethren who 
have no steam-engines to look after, and 
are shouting happily at play. Why 
shouldn’t the engine work itself? There 
would be no difficulty, if a string were 
tied from here to there, and another 
from this to that. There !—the thing is 


done! the levers which govern the cocks 
are duly connected with the beam, and 
Humphry Potter, relieved of his hideous 
task, is off to play. As an engineering 
genius we never hear of him again. The 
steam-engine had, however, by his con- 
trivance, for the first time, become a 
real automaton, 

Watt's Engine! Well—I hardly know 
—with a man like James Watt, it 
seems hardly right to talk of Chance. 
Invention, with him, was a work of 
cool, constant calculation. His grand 
discovery was, however, conceived, de- 
veloped, and perfected in a moment ; 
and that moment fixed itself deep in 
his memory never to be forgotten. 
Some fifty years after his labours had 
been crowned with honour, he was asked 
if he could remember how the idea first 
occurred to him. “Oh, yes,” was the 
reply, “perfectly. One Sunday after- 
noon, I had gone to take a walk on the 
Green of Glasgow, and, when about 
half-way between the Herd’s-house and 
Arn’s-well, my thoughts having naturally 
turned to the experiments I had been 
engaged in for saving heat in the cy- 
linder, at that part of the road the idea 
occurred to me that, as steam was an 
elastic vapour, it would expand and 
rush into a previously exhausted place ; 
and that if I were to produce a vacuum 
in a separate vessel, and open a com- 
munication between the steam in the 
cylinder and the exhausted vessel, such 
would be the consequence.” A fitting 
sequel to his early experiments, com- 
memorated in the little picture just 
above you, where the child is playing at 
science with a kettle, spoon, and cup ! ! 

The next painting I call your atten- 
tion to with some apprehensions of its 
effects on the minds of our youthful 
friends. We see here in young Argand, 
a skylarking harum-scarum fellow, with 
about as much science in him as a young 
terrier—one of those scourges of the 
studio, ever meddling with retorts, and 
overhauling in a destructive manner 
everything that is intellectually beyond 
their ken. Argand Senior is in his 
laboratory, hard at work with his problem 
of the lamp ; but the genius has refused 
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to appear at his invocation. The dusky 
circle of fire seems to have thrown the 
experimentalist into a gloomy mood. He 
turns his back for a moment—the dull 
circlet of smoke starts as if by magic 
into a bright white flame, and the cham- 
ber is brilliantly lighted up. Who has 
wrought the wonder? Who but Argand 
Junior! He has been clapping an old 
oil-flask with the bottom out over every 
article in the chamber that admitted of 
the treatment, has at last applied it to 
the lamp, and—the problem is solved. 
Once more a “lazy, idle boy” carries off 
the prize! ! 

Before we close our survey, we shall 
have another chaplet to bestow on Idle- 
ness. Meanwhile, as we have touched 
upon the vice, I may mention here 
a rather whimsical course which Acci- 
dent has taken in introducing an anti- 
dote to a particular form of it. The 
Prior of an Arabian monastery had been 
informed by his shepherds that the 
cattle, when they ate the berries of a 
certain shrub which grew extensively in 
the plains, were restless and incapable of 
sleeping at night. His jolly friars slept 
but too soundly. The Prior was curious 
to see the effects of the berries upon his 
monks. Fiat experimentum. How it was 
prepared for the worthies we are not 
informed, but the remedy is reported to 
have been efficacious, and the monks 
thenceforward possessed the means of 
keeping themselves in waking order for 
the midnight prayer., Tradition has it 
that these identical monks had the glory 
of introducing the berry to Constan- 
tinople. 

Having thus insensibly drifted into 
the congenial atmosphere of materia 
medica, we need hardly stop to point out 
the part Accident has taken in the disco- 
very of various remedies for “the ills 
that flesh is heir to.” Cinchona or 
Jesuits’-bark figures somewhat exten- 
sively in the Pharmacopeeia ; yet there 
seems little question but that its medi- 
cinal benefits were first dispensed by 
Chance. Some say that animals affected 
with intermittent fever were observed 
instinctively to make their way to the 
“bitter cup,” while others mention as 


the discoverer an aguish Peruvian who 
chanced to drink out™of a pool into 
which some of the branches drooped. 
As a cure of gangrene it has a somewhat 
extended fame ; yet it is on record that 
this fame originated in the fact that an 
aguish patient, who was recommended 
it for that complaint, happened to have 
gangrene, and was taking the remedy 
selon la régle. 

Whether Aerostation can be said to 
be among the useful Arts I am hardly 
prepared to say ; but there are two ac- 
counts connected with the first practical 
development of ballooning which have 
entitled it to a place in our Museum, 
From the days of Icarus downwards there 
seems to have been no lack of speculations 
on the possibility of the bipes implumis 
rivalling the natural denizens of the air. 
The ingenious Bishop Wilkins, in his 
“ Discourse concerning the possibility of 
a passage to the World in the Moon,” 
proposes the construction of a flying- 
chariot, large enough to carry up several 
men with their food and luggage, on the 
principle on which he supposes Archytas 
to have made his wooden dove, and Re- 
giomontanus the wondrous eagle, which 
is stated to have flown out of the good 
town of Nuremberg, and flapped a wel- 
come to Charles V. Till the date of the 
incident I am about to mention, how- 
ever, people had talked about it, but 
done nothing else. On a winter’s even- 
ing, about 1782, Montgolfier Brothers 
(Joseph and James Stephen), never in 
their lives having thought about balloons, 
are sitting (as you see by this little 
picture) beside the ample chimney of 
a private room in their paper factory 
at Annonay, near Lyons. A blazing fire 
is on the hearth, and the “gude wife” has 
availed herself of the opportunity to 
range her household linen about it that 
it may be “aired.” Montgolfier Brothers 
have a soul above buttons. For the 
moment paper is not on their minds. 
They take an interest in public affairs ; 
and just now public attention is en- 
grossed with the fortunes of the French, 
who are besieging the perfide nation at 
Gibraltar. A map of that formidable for- 
tress lies on the table; and a well-marked 
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spot, indicating the “Snake in the 
Grass” outwork, shows the interest that 
has been felt in this portion of the de- 
fences. “If only,” says Joseph with a 
sigh, “we could get over that.”—Ah, if! 
Is itan omen? Is it a hint from some 
Invisible Power? A garment, which 
(having ladies in our company) I de- 
cline more particularly to name, flutters 
down from its hanging place over the 
fire, becomes inflated with the smoke, 
rises majestically and sails upwards into 
sooty space. Evpyxao.! The idea has 
struck them both. They will build a 
monster ! It shall be of paper of 
course—and Gibraltar shall be French 
—to the great and everlasting honour 
of the Montgolfier name, and to the 
no smril profit of the factory of Mont- 
golfiey Fréres ! 

The other story is less dramatic, and 
we reject it. It is that which sup- 
poses the same Stephen Montgolfier 
to have taken his hint from a spherical 
paper cap placed by some lucky circum- 
stance over a coffee-pot “ upon the boil.” 

The invention does not appear to have 
hung fire. On September 19, 1783, 
Montgolfier exhibited before the King 
and Royal Family at Versailles a grand 
machine, near sixty-three feet high and 
forty-three in diameter, which ascended 
with a cage containing a sheep, a cock, 
and a duck, which it conveyed safely to 
a distance of 10,000 feet. 

Who is there that has not seen, or, 
having seen, has not been charmed with, 
a print of the picture you see here repre- 
senting “The origin of the Stocking- 
loom?” A scholar out of work—about 
the most shiftless being on earth’s round 
— is sitting in sad silence beside his wife 
and child, watching the wan fingers of 
that knitting figure, alas! the only 
“bread-winner ” of tlie house. The Angel 
of Domestic Happiness inspires him with 
an idea! and henceforward those dear fin- 
gers are at rest, and the labour is trans- 
ferred to mute machinery. Oxford and 
Cambridge vie in rival versions of the 
story, for the honour of having instituted 
the persecution of the ingenious Lee ; 
and those who favour either cause may 
find matter of satisfaction in the dis- 
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crepancies which abound in both. In one 
the hero is a lover, not a husband, and 
invents the machinery that he may gain 
the ear of a low-born but proud maiden, 
who has a notion that she can’t and won't 
afford to put by her work merely to hear 
a lover pour out nis vows. In all, how- 
ever, the Inspiring Element is Love ! 

Place aux dames !—Let me hasten to 
repair a grave omission. We have a 
lady on our list entitled to the honours 
of a Chance Inventor: albeit the hare 
she started required runners of sterner 
stuff to run it down. The date of 
Signora Galvani’s famous cold is fixed 
for the year 1790. Her medical man 
has called, and seen her, and prescribed 
—frog soup. Thrice fortunate prescrip- 
tion!!! The frogs skinned for the cook’s 
use are laid, as you see in this tableau, 
upon a table in the laboratory of her 
husband, close to where an electrical 
machine is being used. One of the 
Professor’s assistants chances to bring 
the point of a scalpel near the crural 
nerves of a froggie in the sad condition 
we have described ; and immediately the 
said crural nerves become agitated with 
violent convulsions, as if poor Froggie’s 
spirit had returned. Our heroine is 
looking on, and, struck with the phe- 
nomenon, brings it under the notice of 
the Professor, who observes its repe- 
tition on merely passing copper hooks 
through these same nerves, and sus- 
pending them on an iron rail. Galvani 
holds Froggie to be only an animated 
Leyden jar. Volta makes another sup- 
position, which, after being duly con- 
troverted and discussed, leads to the in- 
vention, in 1800, of the well-known 
Voltaic pile. Signora Galvani and her 
frog-broth have given the world a new 
system of Physiology ! 

To make amends, ladies, for my ungal 
lant neglect, I will now mention a lucky 
accident which has solely to do with the 
“ Fashions.” When our grandmothers 
were young and pretty, “watertabbies ” 
were all the rage. The beautiful orna- 
mentation of the tissue was found out 
by the purest chance. Zece signum. Our 
“ representative man,” in connexion with 
it, is a tailor, Saving your finer feelings, 
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ladies, this tailor, walking over a piece 
of floorcloth, has—* not to put too fine 
a point upon it”—expectorated there- 

upon. The Nemesis of Propriety whis- 

pers in his ear, and the guilty craftsman 

claps his hissing goose upon the ob- 

noxious spot. He raises it; and lo! a 

flowery pattern, very pleasant to behold. 

He takes the hint ; makes further experi- 

ments—let us hope on a somewhat clean- 

lier scale—takes out a patent and dies 

rich: adding one more to the Catalogue 

of Fortunes accumulated by “ dirty 
tricks.” 

At last we come to the group of 
chance inventions connected with the 
Press. Stay! at the present juncture 
-irms take the pas of Arts; so let me 
first point out a couple of Accidents to 
which the world is indebted for the 
blessings of bayonets and shot. As if 
pure Chance had not satisfied the 
cravings after the marvellous, we have 
a man making the latter of these im- 
portant inventions—in his sleep! A 
Bristol plumber—his name, too, was 
Watts—retires to his bed one night as 
usual, and has a most extraordinary 
dream. He is—so his fancy paints 
him to himself—crawling about upon a 
church roof, about to solder up a defect 
in it, when, by one of those unaccount- 
able incidents which we take very quietly 
when they come to us in dreams, down 
goes the ladle of boiling metal into a 
pool in the street below. “Try again,” 
says old Honesty; and he descends to 
get his ladle and his lead. The former 
is there sure enough, but the latter is 
represented by a myriad of tiny, perfect 
spheres. With real material lead, and 
his eyes wide open, he goes through 
next morning the exact process he has 
noticed in his dream, and—inaugurates 
the manufacture of lead-shot! The 
story goes on to tell us that “the Patent 
he had for his invention he sold for 
10,000/.,” and that with this 10,0007. 
he built for the embellishment of his 
native city a Crescent of houses which 
the citizens were unpolite enough to 
christen ‘* Watts’s Folly.” Alas! for the 
sober hues that succeed the warm glow 
of Fancy when we bring our story into 
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contact with the damping blanket of 
Fact—I find no Patent to any Watts 
for his lead shot in the prosaic regions 
of the Office of the Great Seal. 

And now for the origin of the “Queen 
of weapons ”—the bright agent of Bri- 
tish gallantry on many a well-fought 
field. There was rough work, as was 
seeming, at its birth. You see the inci- 
dent told here in paint. The Dutch 
were drawn from the Well of Truth, 
with Notes and Queries as our cup; a 

Jasque Regiment, on one of the ridges 

of the mountains near Bayonne, is hard 
pressed, and, to add to their misfor- 
tunes, ammunition has run short. With 
the ingenuity of despair, they fix the 
long knives which form part of their 
ordinary equipment into the barrels of 
their muskets, and a glorious victory 
crowns the first instance on record of a 
bayonet charge. Our foundling was 
fortunate enough to receive encourage- 
ment at the hands of the “authori- 
ties” of the day. We find it on record 
as a regular weapon of war in the 
memoirs of Puységur so early as 1647 ; 
mentioned as imported into England 
in the first half of the year 1672; 
as used with success in 1689 in its 
ringed form by Mackay against the 
Highlanders at Killicrankie; and finally 
as being in general use with a socket in 
1703. 

All inventions with the like amiable 
object of killing and slaying have not 
fallen equally in luck’s way. Cannon, 
I have heard it stated, were in common 
use as early as the siege of Troy. You 
can any day inspect at the United Ser- 
vice Museum, in Whitehall, a “many 
times discharging petronel,” made pro- 
bably as long back as the days of the first 
Charles, and identical in principle with 
the modern “Colt’s revolver.” 

But we must get on. I have reserved 


1 A curious illustration this of the dangers 
of “a little knowledge.” The Curator of this 
Museum has since informed us that his worthy 
custos (otherwise an exceedingly shrewd man), 
in dabbling with Greek history, has come 
across this order, Ka) viv BdAAe, in connexion 
with the siege, and jumped at once to the con- 
clusion that it represented the modern “ can- 
non ball.” 
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the most interesting of our series for 
the last ; and the time would fail me to 
try to tell how Berthollet, following in 
Scheele’s wake, and examining the corks 
with which he has been bottling up his 
chlorine gas, has revolutionized the 
bleaching trade by effecting ‘the process 
which had required months in the com- 
pass of a few hours—of Courtois, the 
French soap-boiler, finding iodine in his 
seaweed ash—of M. Jaloureau discover- 
ing how to make gas-pipes out of paper 
—of, in short, a host of discoveries, use- 
ful, amusing, and scientific, resulting from 
some lucky accident or happy thought. 

In nearing the typographic art, we 
feel instinctively that we are approaching 
fighting-ground. We have seen rival 
candidates before for the merit of curious 
discoveries; but here the controversy 
becomes tinged with something of reli- 
gious acrimony. I dare hardly open up 
this curtain enough to let you catch a 
glimpse of old Laurenz Coster carving 
A BC, for the edification of his grand- 
sons, on the trees of “a wood near 
Haarlem.” We must pass that over and 
this dark scene in which one Hans Fust, 
his servant, is, like a bad Christian, 
stealing off with his master’s pewter types, 
while the goodman has gone unsus- 
piciously to do his duty as churchwarden 
on Christmas-eve. The knave is off and 
away to Mentz, where he will set up busi- 
ness for himself ; and the Haarlemer will 
come back from church, and will be so 
disgusted, if we are to believe all we are 
told, that no one will hear anything more 
about the matter for above a hundred 
years. 

Let us turn to this little sketch in 
the department of copper-plates. It 
was during the lull of 1656 in the 
stormy life of Rupert, we are told by 
his latest biographer, that he discovered 
the art of mezzotinto. He was not a 
novice with the burin. In 1637, he 
had solaced many hours of imprison- 
ment at Lintz in executing engravings 
that still remain. He is now in retire- 
ment at Brussels. One morning early 
he goes out, as is his manner, for a 
walk, and comes upon a soldier who is 
just going to clean his gun. The gun 


has been left out all night in the rain, 
and part of the barrel which has been 
exposed has become rusted. A linen 
cloth, with which the soldier is about to 
clean the barrel, brings off a pattern 
which strikes the prince at once with an 
idea—an idea which, with the assistance 
of one Vallerant Vaillant, a reputable 
printer, assumes very nearly the position 
occupied by the mezzotinto of the pre- 
sent day. 

The method of etching on glass is 
stated to have been discovered by the 
old gentleman you see here, George 
Schwankerd, of Nuremberg, who, in 
1670, is lamenting the corrosion of his 
spectacles by an accidental visitation of 
aquafortis ; an accident from which he 
learned to make a liquid by which he 
could etch writing and figures on plates 
of glass. At present, however, we are 
acquainted with no other acid which 
answers this purpose, except that dis- 
covered by Scheele in 1771, by means 
of which the impressions have been taken 
from glass plates in my hand, with the 
aid of rollers. 

A noteworthy éxample, the last I 
am about to give, of the way in which 
some of the most valuable inventions 
have been suggested by incidents in 
common life, is that of lithography by 
Senefelder. I beg those who are un- 
acquainted with the manufacture to 
spend five minutes in running down the 
middle aisle of Messrs. Day’s well-regu- 
lated establishment at the Little Turn- 
stile of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. He-will 
see chromolithographs that will bear 
comparison with the paintings they re- 
present. In the memory of many living 
persons, the art was as yet unknown. 
The anecdote connected with its inven- 
tion illustrates the peculiar position of 
the inventor. There is none that can 
be quoted more encouraging to strug- 
gling genius. At starting in life, young 
Senefelder had mistaken his vocation. 
Failing as an actor, he fancied his mission 
was to be a poet; and we need not, 
therefore, be much surprised at finding 
him depicted here as miserably poor. 
He wrote for the stage, and his writings 
seemed destined either —= to see 
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the light or die without having repaid 
the outlay they had caused. Horrible! 
Was his “Mathilde von Altenstein 
oder die Biirenhéhle,” with all its har- 
rowing incidents and noble diction, to 
be lost to the world, merely because 
his previous works had met with cold 
receptions? Perish the thought! If 
publishers—always a dull-sighted race 
—wouldn’t take the poor play on trust, 
he would print it with his own hands! 
That requires type. He has none. 
He will engrave it. He has no copper. 
Never mind; then he will engrave on 
stone. (This after a failure in original 
stereotyping of sealing-wax.) He en- 
graves it in a piece of finely polished 
Kellheim stone, and makes but sorry 
progress with his work. The slab splinters. 
He endeavours to remedy the defects by 
the use of a composition of wax, soap, and 
lampblack, and these defects are leading 
him to the goal. One day, you see him 
as he has polished his stone for etching, 
when his mother enters the room hur- 
riedly, and requests him to make a note 
of some articles of linen going to the 
wash. Not a scrap of paper—thank 
goodness !—can he find. The inkstand 
is (fortunately) dry. He writes with a 
lump of his composition the required 
matter on his stone. What is the idea 
that suggests itself? If he were to throw 
aquafortis on the stone. He does, and 
the writing remains in relief. Joy !— 
joy for ever! “ Mathilda von Alten- 
stein” has not long to wait! 

With all his might he now strives to 
bring his invention into practical form, 
and he succeeds. The next thing is to 
gain his livelihood by practising it. To 
develop the idea, not less than two 
hundred florins will be requisite. He 
thinks himself happy in finding a Bava- 
rian gentleman willing to supply him 
with as much, on condition of his acting 
as his substitute, and serving in the 
artillery. The quid pro quo appears to 
the struggling author and inventor the 
merest bagatelle. He starts off gaily for 
the camp. His “leisure hours” will be 
devoted to carrying out his new idea!! 
He reaches Ingoldstadt, on the road 
from Prague (his native city) to Munich, 
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with a batch of recruits, and here the 
golden vision fades away. He is not 
Bavarian born, and his services cannot be 
accepted by the State. What is to be 
done? He manages to persuade a 
musician, one Gleissner, of the Elector’s 
band, how admirably the invention he 
has perfected is adapted for the publica- 
tion of music ; and several works, pub- 
lished by the two, establish the capabili- 
ties of the art beyond a doubt. With his 
subsequent fortunes we need not stop to 
occupy ourselves here. He died in official 
clover at Munich, on the 26th February, 
1834, in the sixty-third year of his age. 
At the close of the interesting and cir- 
cumstantial record of the experiments 
and difficulties which we have by his 
own hand, the author observes, “I 
esteem myself happy in seeing in my 
own lifetime the value of my invention 
so universally appreciated, and in having 
myself been able to attain in it a degree 
of perfection which in a thousand other 
inventions has not been reached till long 
after the death of the first inventor.” 

What, then, is the moral we should 
choose to close our walk. that inven- 
tion is but luck? Beware of it, young 
gentleman there, beginning to cultivate 
your stand-up collars and encourage 
whisker. As well believe that low cun- 
ning is the requisite qualification for al- 
gebra. Buffon, no mean authority, sums up 
the question thus : “ Invention depends 
‘on patience. Contemplate your subject 
“long. It will gradually unfold itself, 
“ till a sort of electric spark convulses the 
“ brain for a moment, and sends a glow of 
“ irritation to the heart. Then comes the 
“luxury of genius.” True it is, that in 
many cases the invention appears to us 
to be simple, and the truths on which it 
is founded obvious at the first sight. 
We must beware of the fallacy of any 
such belief, and remember that this veil, 
flimsy and transparent as it seems now 
that a schoolboy’s hand can lift it, was 
yet sufficient to conceal these truths for 
thousands of years from the observation 
of all the world. 

“ No one,” we may say, in conclusion, 
with Profesor Whewell,! “ who fairly 
1 Phil. Ind. Sciences, II. p. 190. 
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“ considers the real nature of great dis- 
“ coveries, and the intellectual processes 
“‘ which they involve, can seriously hold 
“the opinion of their being the effect 
“of accident. . . . Such accidents never 
“ happen to common men. Thousands of 
“ men, even the most inquiring and spe- 
“ culative, had seen bodies fall; but 
“ who, except Newton, ever followed the 
“ accident to such consequences? .... 
“ How much previous thought, what a 


“ steady conception of the universality 
“of the laws of motion gathered from 
“ other sources, were requisite, that the 
“ inquirer should see any connexion in 
“ these cases !” 

Thank you, Sir !—thank you, Ma’am ! 
It’s strictly speaking against the rules, 
but—and thank you too, young ladies ; 
and you, too, young gentlemen. Dear 
me! how time has flitted. It is time 
to lock up the museum, and get home. 


RANKE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


BY HENRY SIDGWICK, FELLOW OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Ir is interesting to read a history of 
England by a foreigner. It instructs us 
in a similar way with a foreign book of 
travels in England, or a foreigner’s views 
of English politics. In both cases, to 
speak Teutonically, we obtain an external 
stand-point from which to contemplate 
ourselves objectively ; that is, we “ see 
ourselves as others see us.” But, where 
contemporary politics or social life is 
the subject, the knowledge of the most 
intelligent and diligent foreigner is 
strangely and ludicrously dashed with 
ignorance. The want of those subtle, 
seemingly intuitive, perceptions, by 
means of which a native judges of the 
events which happen around him, is a 
want that the most diligent study can 
hardly compensate. We could often 
get additional insight into our owa game 
by taking the advice of lookers-on ; but 
their quaint blunders and perverse mis- 
understandings prevent us from listening 
to them patiently. Provoked to laughter 
or indignation, we neglect the grain of 
truth that is mingled with their error. 
For instance, it is true that the interests 
of trade influence our policy more than 
we are often willing to allow to ourselves ; 
but, when we are told by foreigners that 
our sole motive for wishing the liberation 
of Italy was to get a better market for 
our “ cottons,” we are too indignant to 
undeceive them. We simply wrap our- 
selves in our own virtue, and feel that dis- 


interestedness is always misunderstood. 
Again, when we are invited to see “Pal- 
merston unmasked,” however intelligent 
and well-informed the unmasker may 
be, we are only moved to laughter. 

But, with regard to history, the case is 
different. A native is not here in the 
same superior position. Our acquaint- 
ance with the present England is, no 
doubt, a help to our comprehension of 
the past, since a nation remains in 
essence the same throughout its history ; 
but it is also a hindrance, as the recur- 
rence of familiar names and phrases is 
apt to make us forget the changes that 
time has made. A foreigner who dili- 
gently studies the requisite documents 
will certainly have more difficulty in 
understanding several points than a 
native would have ; but he will be more 
safe from error on several other points. 
The one view will form an excellent 
supplement to the other, though it could 
hardly serve as a substitute for it. 

In the history of England especially 
such a change of view is advantageous. 
It is hard to conceive of an English his- 
torian of England being thoroughly im- 
partial. It is the fashion, indeed, to give 
unlimited praise to Hallam in this re- 
spect; but such praise, we think, is hardly 
deserved. By contrast, no doubt, he 
seems so; he is considerably more im- 
partial than Hume, or Lingard, or 
Macaulay, or Froude. But the studied 
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moderation of his language often veils 
a very decided bias of thought. He 
plays the advocate in the seat and garb 
of a judge. And none of our historians, 
except Hallam, has any pretensions to 
impartiality. The reason of this has 
been given by Macaulay with his usual 
clearness. It lies in the continuous 
development of our political history. In 
a land 


“Where Freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent,” 


the study of history can never be merely 
antiquarian. Other nations have had 
great breaks in the chain of their 
development, periods when an entirely 
new set of principles were introduced, 
the old ones being swept away in a 
political deluge. Such periods divide 
the peaceful past from the noisy present ; 
our past is linked to the present, and is 
never at peace. Again, our historians 
are apt to be led astray by a kind of 
historical “principle of non-interven- 
tion.” Rejoicing in the blessings that 
our “island home” has conferred ; 
thankfully recognizing how, “’mid blown 
seas and beating showers,” we have been 
cut off from the baneful influences of the 
continent, they rather exaggerate the 
effect of this isolation. Mr. Buckle is, 
no doubt, right in choosing English 
history as the most normal type of the 
history of a nation, because its growth 
has been the freest, the least constrained 
by external circumstances. At the same 
time, hardly any one of the series of 
changes, outward and inward, through 
which our nation has passed, can be well 
understood without a full reference to 
contemporary continental movements. 
This view of England, as taking her 
part in the growth of the great European 
corporation of states, will probabiy be 
best given by a foreign historian ; as he 
will be inclined neither to overrate the 
importance of a stranger nation, nor to 
underrate the importance of the people 
whose history he is writing. 

For these and other general reasons, 
the two volumes of Ranke’s History of 
England seem to us worthy of a perusal. 
But Professor Ranke has more special 
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claims on our notice. He is known to us 
already by several works as an earnest, 
accurate, and impartial historian. Asa 
German, too, he is particularly fit to 
treat of the history of foreign states. 
For the students of Germany are the 
most cosmopolitan in the world. This 
is partly, no doubt, due to the fact that 
they are themselves so divided a peo- 
ple—that Germany has so long been 
merely, if not a “ geographical,” at least 
an ethnological expression. But it is 
better referred to the general peaceful 
and philosophical bent of the German 
mind. The pre-eminence they most 
covet is that which they claim to possess, 
viz. a literary, not a political one. They 
look on it as a natural division of labour 
among the three foremost nations of 
Europe, that the Germans should be the 
teachers of the world, while the Eng- 
lish diffuse the blessings of wealth and 
commerce, and the French regulate the 
lighter aspects of civilization. And, in- 
deed, their superiority in philosophy, to 
ourselves at least, is too well attested by 
the fact that any deep or original thought 
that appears in England is always re- 
ferred toa German source. Accordingly, 
there is no danger of the Germans falsi- 
fying history from a narrow pride in 
their own past. When we read Pro- 
fessor Ranke, his language alone reminds 
us of his nationality ; except, perhaps, 
in one passage, where the indecision of 
James I., just before the Thirty Years’ 
War, calls forth a stronger indignation 
than an English historian might have 
expressed. Then we remember what 
the Thirty Years’ War was to Germany, 
and what reason she has for bitterness 
against all who then helped to let loose 
the demons of bloodshed and devasta- 
tion. 

One almost fears to call Professor 
Ranke a philosophic historian. There is 
a prejudice against the genus, especially 
as it exists in Germany, which is but 
too well founded. The worst fault con- 
ceivable in a historian, except obscurity 
and confusion, is a tendency to bend 
facts into conformity witha preconceived 
theory. Both these faults are charac- 


teristic of a spurious philosophy, and to 
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both the “twilight-lovingGerman spirit,” 
as Gervinus has called it, is prone. But 
Professor Ranke is perfectly free from 
them. His natural bias is in the oppo- 
site direction. On the whole he keeps 
the golden mean between Carlyle and 
Buckle ; treating history neither as a 
sort of Homeric battle, nor as an advanced 
geological era. His philosophy prevents 
him from considering the life of a nation 
as a mere conglomerate of the lives of 
individuals ; and his philosophy is tem- 
pered by a strong regard for personalities, 
such as we should expect from a Prussian 
conservative. We’ find in him hardly 
any traces of the phraseology stigmatized 
as German jargon. It is true that he 
uses certain words and phrases which 
would have a mysterious sound to many 
educated Englishmen. We read of “ uni- 
versal-historical questions,” “universal- 
historical development ;” we have cer- 
tain events distinguished as being of 
“ world-historical importance.” A man 
might easily be appalled by reading, at 
the opening of a chapter, of “ the objec- 
“tive ideas which are bound up with 
“ the culture of the human race,” and by 
being told that “ thespiritual life depends 
“chiefly on a subjectively performed, 
“ and therefore limiting appropriation of 
“them ;” but the notions conveyed in 
this language are in reality perfectly 
simple, and the language itself is very 
rare. 

Professor Ranke’s merits have been 
more universally recognised in England 
than in his own country. This fact, and 
the reason for it, are curiously illustrated 
by two passages in the lately published 
correspondence of Varnhagen von Ehse. 
In one place this veteran liberal men- 
tions the recent publication of Ranke’s 
History of Prussia, and complains bit- 
terly of the “flattening and dulling” 
process which the history had undergone 
in Ranke’s hands. In another place, 
when speaking generally of the state of 
literature at the time, he says that 
nothing pleases the public except what 
has a strong party bias. 
passage explains the former. The fact 
is, there is a large element of violent 
Liberalism in literary Germany. And 
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nothing disgusts violent partizans more 
than an opponent who affects impar- 
tiality. They can better tolerate a foe 
as rancorous as themselves, than one 
whom they consider not even honest 
and open in his hostilities. A judicial 
holding of the balance between contend- 
ing parties ; a division of the right and 
wrong of each question, giving a share 
of both to either side; a view of the 
great results of history as produced by, 
rather than in spite of, conflicting efforts ; 
all these, characteristic as they are of 
the true historian, they cannot away 
with. Now, there are two views of 
great historical crises and characters, 
neither of which are thoroughly satis- 
factory. In every important conflict 
of history, the points really at issue are 
not those openly put forward. Disputes 
about special rights and legal techni- 
calities are made to veil a radical 
disagreement on first principles. Some- 
times this substitution of trivialities for 
the weightier matters is conscious—the 
work of clever diplomatists and party 
leaders. Sometimes, again, it is un- 
conscious—the combatants are really 
unaware how great a cause they are 
defending ; they would be astonished, 
could they foresee the results of their 
own victory. On such questions we 
always find historians divided between 
two views—the legal and the philoso- 
phical. Some simply constitute them- 
selves, as it were, judge and jury for the 
case ; first establishing clearly what they 
conceive to be the law of it, and then 
applying the law to test the conflicting 
claims. Unfortunately, since it is essen- 
tial to law that it should admit of con- 
tinual alteration, it seems for many 
reasons inapplicablé as an ultimate 
appeal in crises of alteration. Another 
set of historians take exclusively the 
philosophical view. From the pious 
apophthegm, “ Whatever is, is right,” 
they we the historical rule, “‘ What- 
ever was to be, was right.” They claim 
our sympathies for that side (to use their 
language) which maintained the great 
cause of progress. That is, we are to 
go with the winners. The muse of 
history is always to be on the side of the 
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gods against Cato. This theory (of 
which Czsar-worships, Napoleon-wor- 
ships, &c. are fragments) has come into 
favour recently but rapidly. It is sup- 
ported in Germany by the philosophy of 
Hegel, and in France by the philosophy 
of Comte. Among ourselves, it has 
found an eloquent advocate in Mr. 
Congreve. It is a view all the more 
attractive to thinking men, because it is 
sure never to be accepted by the vulgar. 
It is a natural reaction from the older 
and more popular view, and contains, no 
doubt, a certain amount of truth ; but 
the fallacies to which it leads seem far 
more dangerous, and also more palpable, 
than those of the opposite theory. The 
laws of morality which regulate private 
conduct must not be applied, by a hasty 
but clumsy generalization, to public 
measures ; but it is a grave inaccuracy 
to describe these measures as above the 
ordinary laws of morality. Professor 
Ranke steers with satisfactory modera- 
tion between this Scylla and that Cha- 
tybdis. He does not attempt very 
much ; indeed, his mind appears not 
remarkable for breadth of grasp, nor 
particularly qualified for generalization ; 
but what he does, he does fairly and 
well. He admires personal qualities, 
and has a just appreciation of “ histo- 
rical necessities ;” but he does not admit 
either the one or the other feeling as a 
rule or a substitute for political morality. 
He betrays an elective affinity to kings 
in general, which strikes us most 
strangely in the case of the pedant 
James I.; and he is not inclined to 
underrate the influence of individual 
minds upon the world’s destinies. Put 
his definition of “a great man” is most 
strongly philosophic and “anti-per- 
sonal.” Speaking of Alfred he says : 
“ With right is he styled the Great, for 
“ this title belongs only to those, who 
“ have fought not only for private, but 
“at the same time for great general 
“ interests.” Similarly he sympathises 
strongly with the personal character of 
Charles I.; indeed, we feel while 
reading that he is sorely tempted to 
raise him, by a few strokes of the pencil, 
into a hero; and is with difficulty 


restrained from doing so by his habit 
of strict impartiality. He can sympa- 
thise, too, with the unfortunate prince 
in his double public character, as de- 
fender of absclute monarchy and as 
defender of the Anglican Church. But 
the cause of absolutism was ultimately 
worsted, while the cause of the 
Anglican Church ultimately prevailed. 
Accordingly, in Ranke’s view, it is on 
his defence of the Establishment that 
Charles’s claims to historical greatness 
rest. On the whole, this power of 
estimating men and actions from different 
points of view at once gives us great 
confidence in Ranke : his judgments are 
not always profound, but they are 
always accurate ; we feel in no danger 
of special pleading from him ; the most 
ardent admiration cannot lead him to 
palliate errors, nor the strongest dislike 
to misinterpret motives. 

The style of our author is careful, 
clear, and pleasing ; not destitute of 
spirit or grace, though never rising to 
any great pitch of beauty or sublimity. 
It is not, however, altogether suited to 
English taste ; his vivacity of expression 
will often seem frigid and affected to our 
phlegmatic temperament ; we are not 
used to notes of exclamation, except in 
oratory or dialogue. He has not a very 
artistic execution, but yet he shows the 
true spirit of an artist. His materials 
are all arranged and grouped with modest 
laboriousness, and then left to tell their 
own tale. He does not, like the bril- 
liant historian whom we have lost, over- 
whelm and take captive the imagina- 
tion by continued rhetoric, but rather 
arouses it and sets it to work by sug- 
gestive portraiture. 

The book is entitled “English His- 
tory, principally in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries ;” and the more 
detailed part of it, as far as it has yet 
gone, extends from the accession of 
Henry VIII. to the crisis of the 
struggle between Charles I. and his 
parliament. On such a well-ploughed 
field, historical power is rather to be 
shown in the selection and appreciation 
of documents, than in the discovery of 
any new materials. Professor Ranke, 
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however, flatters himself, as he tells us 
in his preface, that he has some fresh 
light to throw upon the period, derived 
from the reports of the Venetian ambas- 
sadors at the English court during the 
seventeenth century. The readers of 
Mr. Motley have learnt how the dark 
places of history can be illumined by 
the throwing open of archives and state- 
paper offices to the diligent student ; 
Ranke also hopes that he has “some, if 
he is not deceived, decisive revelations ” 
to make to us. It is not, however, the 
secret motives of the actors in the 
historic drama, but the contemporary 
opinions of acute lookers-on, that have 
been unfolded to him in the archives of 
Venice. “The geographical remoteness” 
he writes, “‘of the republic of Venice 
“ from England, and its neutral position 
“ in the world, enabled its ambassadors 
“to devote a freer attention to the 
“affairs of England, and to observe 
‘‘ their course while in close contact with 
“the men who swayed them.” No 
doubt a great deal may be gained from 
such sources as this ; but we think they 
ought to be used with distrust. The 
gossip of the court an ambassador might 
faithfully reproduce, and acutely esti- 
mate; but the closest contact with 
influential men could not prevent him 
from falling into great blunders as to the 
state of the country. 

But a discussion“of our author’s more 
detailed narrative may be well deferred 
till its completion, or at least till another 
volume has been published. At present 
we prefer to direct attention to the intro- 
ductory abridgment, which seems to us 
to possess special interest. The making 
of an abridgment must be a difficult and 
ungrateful task for an historian ; which 
may account for the fact, that none has 
hitherto been made of English history, 
except by mere book-makers. For his 
excellent performance of this task Pro- 
fessor Ranke deserves our thanks. His 
is no mere summary, but a sparing selec- 
tion of facts with all the salient points 
impressively brought out, and the 
threads of connexion well kept up. 
Among other things, it is a satisfaction 
to see justice at length done to our 


Anglo-Saxon ancestors. His account of 
the Anglo-Saxon period is real history ; 
no mere patchwork of chronicles, or 
farrago of antiquarian inquiries. The 
contempt with which our ancestors 
before 1066, a.p. are treated by many 
historians, probably springs from a mis- 
apprehension of the relative civilization 
of Normans and Saxons. The fact is, 
that the Saxons, though far less refined, 
were far better educated than the Nor- 
mans. In learning and laws they were 
decidedly in advance of them; the 
manners, however, of the Normans were 
more “genteel.” But the refinement of 
the Normans was very superficial ; they 
had not, as it is often supposed, become 
half Frenchified (in which case their 
transformation would have been unpre- 
cedentedly rapid); they were merely 
Norsemen with a French enamel. The 
ingenuous arts that had mollified their 
manners had left them still savage in 
grain. Accordingly the Anglo-Saxon 
polity, crushed at first by the conquerors, 
ultimately reasserted itself, owing to its 
intrinsic merit. At the memorable cri- 
sis in our history, it was ‘‘the good laws 
of Edward the Confessor” that King 
John swore to obey. 

It is partly from a pardonable pride of 
race that Ranke lays careful stress on 
the Anglo-Saxon polity. He considers 
it as the purest development of Germanic 
ideas ; “purer,” he says, “than in Ger- 
“ many itself, influenced as that was by 
“the Frankish empire, which had em- 
“bodied in itself many Roman tenden- 
“ cies.” He remarks “that the settle- 
“ments of the Anglo-Saxons were 
“ supported by no imperial authoriza- 
“tion, direct or indirect, and on no 
“ contract with the aborigines.” And in 
the constitution that was the result of so 
natural and unrestrained growth, he 
traces a very distinct foreshadowing of 
our three estates. The deposable kings, 
the witans of nobles, and the communes 
of freemen, might easily be manipulated 
into the present “triple band” of our 
country. We have the whole course of 
Anglo-Saxon history traced in the same 
spirit. Our author dwells with a pro- 
fessorial fondness on Alfred, who was 
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no less one of the fathers of Germanic 
literature than the saviour of his country. 
He describes the splendour of the Anglo- 
Saxon kingdom under Edgar, Alfred’s 
grandson, who bore sway over the islands 
and seas as far as Norway, and borrowed 


from the East and the West the titles of 


Basileus and Imperator. Then, when 
evil days followed, under Ethelred the 
Unready—when the blood of the mur- 
dered Edward had blighted, as it seemed, 
the prosperity of the land—when con- 
fidence between prince and nobles was 
broken—we observe how the Anglo- 
Saxon chiefs reasserted their hereditary 
rights, which had lain for some time 
dormant. They availed themselves 
with decision of the interregnum occa- 
sioned by the flight of Ethelred and 
the sudden death of the invader Sven. 
They offered to receive Ethelred again 
as king on fixed conditions. Those con- 
ditions he accepted, and then broke ; 
and they determined to abandon for 
ever his degenerate race. They resolved, 
in a general assembly, to offer the crown 
to Canute, Sven’s son, with sufficient 
provision that their rights. should be 
respected. Formally, at least, Canute 
did not reign as a conqueror, but by 
election. Indeed, this king especially 
proves the absorptive power of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization. He was early bap- 
tised, though his father was the champion 
of reviving heathendom. We find him 
willingly contracting with the chiefs 
whom he could have conquered ; and, 
notwithstanding his strongly-marked 
personal character, he appears by no 
means an innovator, but anxious always 
to uphold the laws of Edgar, and to be 
regarded his successor. 

The Norman Conquest does not lose 
in importance in Ranke’s hands, though 
the magnitude of its immediate effect is 
somewhat reduced. It still stands out 
as the unique, painful, yet felicitous 
union of the two conflicting elements 
of modern civilization—the Romance 
and the Teutonic. By feudalism, hie- 
rarchy, chivalry, constraints civil and 
religious, the rude Teuton had to be 
trained ; "he was then to throw them off, 
and to lead mankind to free thought 


and action. But the Teutonic element 
was at no time so completely crushed as 
has been represented. William professed 
only to dispossess the contumacious ; 
and, though he applied this rule with 
autocratic latitude, we find that about 
half his nobles were still Anglo-Saxons. 
Conqueror as he was, he was far too 
astute to make conquest his title. The 
pope’s patronage had been an essential 
element in his success; but he and all 
his successors, until John, refused to 
acknowledge the pope as their feudal 
chief, claiming to inherit from Edward 
the Confessor. It is observable that the 
associates of the conquest claimed, on 
their part, to inherit the valuable privi- 
leges of the Anglo-Saxon chieftains. We 
find the English nobles subsequently 
combining the rights of the old witan 
with those they possessed as vassals of 
the new feudal state; and, as we have 
already noticed, the old Anglo-Saxon 
privileges formed the demand of the 
barons at Runnymede. Finally, Pro- 
fessor Ranke points out, as a decisively 
Anglo-Saxon characteristic of Magna 
Chi arta, the fact that by it privileges 
were secured to all classes, not, as in 
contemporary concessions made by conti- 
nental crowns, to special sections of the 
community. 

We have dwelt on this part of the 
abstract, as we think that the absorptive 
force of Anglo-Saxon civilization, shown 
equally towards Danish and Norman 
elements, has been somewhat neglected 
by our own historians. But an equally 
careful and penetrating selection is seen 
throughout the remainder. The growth 
of aristocratic independence, and the 
conflicts of the civil and religious heads, 
whose union would have proved irre- 
sistible, is well marked. The compli- 
cations and cross-alliances of the four 
interests—the king, the pope, the barons, 
and the national church, exemplified by 
the counterbalancing desertions of the 
two famous renegades, Thomas & Becket, 
from the cause of his royal master, and 
Stephen Langton, from the cause of his 
holy patron—are clearly traced. The 
sudden stride to the attainment of 
Magna Charta, and the rapid reaction 
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in favour of royalty ; the doubtful origin 
and wavering growth of our parliament, 
in which the rebel Simon de Montfort, 
and the favourite Hugh d’Espencer, 
play such important parts; the influence 
of Wiclif’s teaching, half evangelical, 
half seditious—are all given in well- 
considered connexion. We are shown 
the nobility growing yearly ranker and 
riper for the scythe, until the Wars of 
the Roses appear in their true light, as 
a Nemesis upon them, and an ultimate 
blessing to the country. They had 
slaughtered the people with patrician 
insolence ; they had oppressed the Lol- 
lards ; they had made a league of selfish- 
ness With the degenerating clergy ; they 
had shown themselves _ persecuting, 
greedy, unenlightened ; and now, by 
their own hands, they were to be swept 
away. Their clearance made way for 
the birth of the new order of things, 
which forms the main labour of our 
historian. 

We have endeavoured slightly to in- 
dicate the superiority in method of this 
preparatory compendium to most of those 
abridgments that are from time to time 
manufactured. It is true that, of late 
years, advances have been made in this 
department of literature ; but much still 
remains to be done. The school-histories 
in use at some distinguished places of 
education evince an uncompromising 
neglect of modern researches. We may 
ask, moreover, why the barest summaries 
of facts—the mere stones of history, 
without an attempt at real building— 
should be thought peculiarly useful or 
palatable to youth? And we may fairly 
complain that certain principles, such as 
the divine right of kings, now definitely 
banished from polite society, should 
have found a refuge in seminaries. It 
may be doubted whether an actual trans- 
lation of the earlier part of Ranke’s his- 
tory is the thing required ; but we feel 
sure that a work imitating to a great 
extent his method, would fill a gap in 
our historical literature. 

We may venture to say, in conclusion, 


that Professor Ranke’s workis well timed 
as regards his own countrymen. The 
history of the English constitution, and 
especially of its most critical period, will 
be studied with more interest, in pro- 
portion as the principles of that consti- 
tution are more truly valued. And, 
apparently, we are seeing a change of 
continental opinion in this direction. 
Till recently, most of the German libe- 
rals, though paying a certain tribute of 
admiration to the British constitution, 
were not wont to consider it as a model 
for imitation. They looked on it as a 
strange compromise between good and 
bad, as the best production of a dark 
age, but destined to yield to the simpler 
and purer forms of national freedom, or, 
at least, far inferior to them. They found 
their ideals in French theories, which 
America was supposed to have realized. 
Varnhagen von Ense was of opinion that 
Germany could learn much more from 
France than from England. Gervinus 
points to America as having reached the 
goal toward which the whole Teutonic 
race naturally presses. But the prin- 
ciples of constitutional monarchy seem 
now to have won a decided triumph in 
Europe. They have prevailed in Italy 
over Red-Republicanism, after a sharp 
struggle ; they are making themselves 
heard in the very strongholds of despot- 
ism, at Vienna and St. Petersburg ; and 
they are slowly, but surely, advancing 
to realisation through all the limbs of 
divided Germany. We are not among 
those who laugh to scorn German politics, 
and speak of Germany as destined always 
to dream of and never to earn the bless- 
ings of free government. We have more 
faith in the nation that fought side by 
side with us the battle of religious 
liberty. Earnest, patient, self-sacrificing, 
Germany will gain political ground 
slowly, but will never recede ; and, when 
she has emerged from the fancies of her 
boyhood, and the broodings of her youth, 
she will bear her manhood worthily, and 


not belie her kindred and descent. 





VACATION TOURISTS—THE USES OF LOCOMOTION.! 


Pernars a little too much is made in 
these days of the supposed benefits of 
locomotion. There are some, at least, 
who think so. They quote with new 
zest, against the modern passion for 
tours and changes of air, the old proverb 
about the rolling stone which gathers no 
moss. They have a few pet instances 
with which to garnish their doctrine, 
that, by staying at home, a man may 
become as wise as he needs be. That of 
Socrates is, of course, at hand—who 
avowed that he found Athens so sutli- 
cient for him that he knew of nothing 
that would lure him beyond the walls, 
unless some one were to begin an 
argument with him and then walk back- 
wards, tempting him with it as a horse 
might be tempted by a wisp of hay. 
So Kant, they tell us, never slept a night 
out of his native Kénigsberg. And how 
Johnson, though he yielded to the weak- 
ness of a tour or two, stuck theoretically 
to Cheapside and its purlieus! And what 
significance in the saying attributed to a 
German medical sage, who, to an admirer 
from a distance visiting him and remark- 
ing on the smallness of the walled garden 
of his house, which was his daily walk 
and place of meditation, said, “O yes, 
very narrow, indeed ; but (looking up) 
everlastingly high, you see.” If not in a 
walled garden, at least within the bounds 
of the city, or town, or parish in which 
one resides, there may surely be found 
an epitome of all nature and life—a com- 
petent proportion of all the objects and 
phenomena essentially interesting to man. 
By much shifting of place, may not the 
mind root itself less deeply than it ought 
in the true sources of nourishment ? 
Did not Wordsworth, who had travelled 
a good deal, come round to this view 
at last? Did he not propound the 
notion that a man’s natal spot, where- 

1 Vacation Tourists, and Notes-of Travel in 
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ever it might be, was, with some obvious 
exceptions, the spot where he ought 
to spend his life? The exceptions 
might be ambassadors and consuls, 
sailors and soldiers, observers of eclipses, 
commercial men, Queen’s messengers, 
and Scotchmen. Nay, perhaps for all 
there might be a little relaxing of the 
rule. It would be hard to deny a poor 
fellow born inland a sight of the sea 
once or twice in his life; it would be 
fiendish that a Londoner should be 
permitted to go to his grave, not dis- 
abused of the fallacy that Primrose 
Hill is an eminence. Say, then, for the 
ordinary Briton, an annual visit to the 
sea-side, or a tour in the Highlands, or 
the Lake-district, if he wants it ; and 
you yield enough ! 

Of what might be said on the other 
side, enough will suggest itself. Is it 
for nothing that men in all times have 
regarded travel as one of the means of 
education—as a necessary “ finish ” even 
to a mind cultured to the utmost by 
the prior education of Home-influences, 
Neighbourhood, School and College, and 
Books? Is not locomotion one of the 
distinctions between animals and plants ; 
does not the distinction attain its utmost 
in the chief animal, man; and shall 
men allow the distinction to rest nomi- 
nal, and cheat nature’s intention by 
behaving like tortoises or turnips? Is 
not civilization working this distinction, 
and strengthening, still strengthening 
the locomotive tendency? In the fact 
that, from the rush of so much recent 
activity into the single problem of in- 
creasing the means of intercommuni- 
cation, we are now infinitely more 
familiar than our forefathers were with 
the idea of the limited dimensions of 
the Earth, 


“A tidy ball, axled eight thousand miles,” 


is there not a kind of licence, nay, an 
injunction, to individuals to extend their 
crawlings over this ‘tidy ball,” so as to 
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view it round and round, and get the 
total image of it into their minds, in 
preparation for that era of cosmopolitical 
organization, of conjoint tenancy and a 
common system of bell-pulls, which may 
be coming? Or, apart from such high- 
flying about so simple a matter, is there 
not sober evidence every day to prove 
that travel is a good as well as a pleasant 
thing ? 

The thirteen Vacation Tourists whose 
contributions form the pleasant volume 
before us, do not trouble themselves with 
the question for or against the practice in 
which they have been indulging. They 
are simply intelligent and cultivated men, 
distinguished graduates of the English 
Universities and the like, who, having, 
in 1860, or in former years, made the 
most of their vacation in tours according 
to their tastes, or been thrown by cir- 
cumstances into distant and little-known 
parts of the Earth, have clubbed to- 
gether their stories, so as to make 
a book of travels fit for general and 
easy reading. And yet the volume, 
both by the variety of its contents, 
and for other reasons, might more 
fitly raise the question of the real uses 
of travel than almost any other recently 
published. Here are thirteen men who 
take us with them, first to Naples and 
other parts of Italy, then to Hungary 
and Croatia, then in among the Slavo- 
nian nations generally, then to a Suther- 
landshire hill-side, then to Peru, then 
to the Graian Alps and Mount Iseran, 
then to the Allelein Horn, then to 
Mount Cervin, then from Lauterbrunnen 
to the A®gishhorn by the Lauwinen- 
Thor in one day, then to the Faroe 
Islands and Iceland, then to Norway, 
then to Northern Spain, and lastly, to 
Syria, and who, in the course of less 
than 500 pages, contrive to give us vivid 
impressions of scenery, life, and adven- 
ture in all these diverse regions of the 
Earth—which impressions they leave to 
sink into the mind, as it were mixed 
and in a jumble, to be there sorted for 
keeping, and turned to account as Provi- 
dence may direct. Moreover, there is 
a probability that this volume is but the 
first of an annual series, in which the 


same or other tourists will similarly 
club accounts of their vacation rambles. 
The book, therefore, fairly challenges 
any discussion that people may be in- 
clined for as to the uses of locomotion 
in general, and of foreign travel in par- 
ticular. It ought, also, to go a good 
way towards showing what these uses 
really are, how considerable they are in 
degree, and how peculiar in kind. For, 
as no reader of the volume can help en- 
joying by proxy some of the tours it 
describes, so there will be hardly any 
reader, however obstinately sedentary, 
that will not feel, with respect to one or 
more of them, that if he had been him- 
self the tourist, he would have been 
much the better for it. 

What travel does for the health and 
spirits is a theme as old as man’s ail- 
ments, man’s sorrows, and man’s legs. 
The specific provided by nature. for 
grief or low spirits is locomotion. Rest 
may be the cure in some cases, but 
locomotion is the general remedy—is, in 
some cases, the proper form of rest. Ifa 
man is in trouble of mind, does he not pace 
his room ; ifhis troubleisfierce, does he not 
rush out, with or without his hat, and 
walk fast through the wind till he 
fatigues himself? Black care, says 
Horace, sits behind the fleetest horse- 
man ; but he does not extend his re- 
mark to the pedestrian. And, for the 
ordinary preservation of health, even 
when there is no trouble of mind, what 
is the universal prescription ? Exercise! 
And what is Exercise but more or less 
of locomotion? There may be loco- 
motion in a yard square, in a room, in a 
park or cricket-ground, or over expanses 
of country, and through changing air. 
This last we call Travel. It is locomotion 
developed and made superb, and it has 
its uses where the minor forms of loco- 
motion fail. In ordinary exercise—in 
walking, boating, a day’s shooting or 
fishing in one’s own neighbourhood, and 
the like—there is sufficient tonic, in a 
general way, for the health and spirits 
of many hard-working Britons. Re- 
cently, too, there has been added a splen- 
did novelty in this kind of accessible 
recreation in an institution which, next 
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to the throwing open of the public ser- 
vice tocompetition, is the greatest change 
in the system of the country witnessed 
in this generation. If people but knew 
(not to speak of greater things involved 
in this Volunteer Soldiering) how drill 
and target-practice once or twice a week 
sets a man up—if they but knew the 
felicity of bearing part in an exact 
wheel into line, or the exhilaration 
of askirmishing run at the double, or the 
calm satisfaction which even an oldish 
fellow may feel in hearing the clunk of 
the Enfield-bullet at 600 yards, fol- 
lowed by the sight of the blue flag— 
our Volunteer Army, instead of being 
only 150,000 men, as it is now, would 
be a quarter ofa million next week, and 
half a million soon, as it ought to be. 
But, with all this, Travel may have a 
gymnastic efficacy of its own, varying 
in strength and in subtlety according to 
the scale and the direction. The annual 
holiday in the north or at the sea-side 
is not superseded—the climb through 
the heather, or the musing saunter 
down the stream. For some constitu- 
tions, too, for some conditions of health, 
there may not be within Britain the pre- 
cisely fitting medicine of earth and 
vegetation, of mountain scenery or of 
meadow scenery, of sunshine, colour, 
cloud, and air. There must be the long 
sea-voyage, the visit to Mediterranean 
lands of the vine and the grey olive, the 
journey into the climes of tropical heat, 
or even, reversely, into the latitudes of 
snow and cold. When we know the 
Earth and ourselves better, our skill in 
the practice of this medicine of the 
Farth’s varying character and scenery 
may attain more exactness than we 
can now anticipate. As it is, the ex- 
traordinary efficacy, in some cases, of 
exercise and locomotion in higher 
mountain-altitudes than our own country 
affords, seems to be a recent discovery. 
Several of the papers in the present 
volume illustrate both the keenness of 
the passion for Alpine travel developed 
in those who have practised it, and the 
delights of the pastime; but perhaps 
the most explicit testimony to its pecu- 
liar medical effects, is that of Professor 


Tyndall in his short paper. “ For several 
“ weeks,” he says, “previous to my re- 
‘lease from London, last August, the 
“state of my health had been a frequent 
“source of uneasiness, if not of alarm. 
“Mental exertion, unwisely persisted 
“in, had brought on a curious kind of 
“giddiness, which became more and 
“more easily excited, until, finally, the 
“writing of a letter, or the reading of 
“a newspaper, sufficed to convert my 
“head into a kind of electric battery, 
“from which thrills were sent to my 
“ fingers’ ends. I had more than once 
“been compelled to pause in directing 
“a note, fearful lest the effort required 
“to complete the address should produce 
“some terrible catastrophe in my brain.” 
He tried Killarney ; thought of the Scot- 
tish Highlands or the Welsh and Cum- 
brian hills ; but felt at last as if the icy 
air of the Alps, which he remembered 
with longing, would alone restore him. 
And so it proved. The first day or two 
among the snow-peaks and glaciers did 
wonders ; and he returned from his Swiss 
expedition “ with a stock of health which 
“five months’ constant work of the most 
“trying character has not sensibly af- 
“ fected.” Is it only the cold air and 
the exercise, or is it that mountains and 
glaciers act, as smaller crystals are said 
to act, magnetically on the human or: 
ganism ? 

A well-known use of travel consists in 
the self-reliance, and the shiftiness or 
general inventiveness, which it deve- 
lops—under which head may be in- 
cluded expertness in the use of your 
own tongue, and audacity in the use of 
any other that comes to hand. Some- 
thing of this good also may be got by 
travel at home—as in blowing up cabmen 
and landlords ; and more may be learnt 
in this way if, as is proposed, there is 
an Aldershotting of our Volunteers. But 
the higher and craftier training of the 
kind belongs to foreign travel. Illus- 
trations may be culled from several of 
the papers in the volume which Mr. 
Galton has edited, but, as might be ex- 
pected, from none more aptly than from 
Mr. Galton’s own paper, describing his 
visit to Northern Spain at the time of 
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the Eclipse. From the nature of the 
case there was no such need for shifti- 
ness and self-reliance in that journey as 
when this master of the art of travel led 
his expedition among unknown tribes 
in Southern Africa. But, if one would 
see how a real traveller keeps his eyes 
open, let him read how in this very 
Eclipse journey Mr. Galton picked up a 
suggestion which he and others had long 
been wanting—that of the best form of 
a bivouacking-bed or out-of-doors sleep- 
ing-case which ingenuity can devise. 
But, passing this and other uses of 
travel, let us glance at that which con- 
sists in the mere acquisition by the me- 
mory of miscellaneous facts, sights, and 
impressions, on the chance that they may 
be of value as future matter for the 
reason and the imagination, though when 
and in what way cannot be precisely 
foreseen. It is this indefinite but most 
important use of travel that is chiefly 
contemplated in the general belief that 
it is a good thing to see the world. 
‘“* The things to be seen and observed in 
“ travel,” says Bacon, “are the courts of 
“ princes, especially when they give 
“ audience to ambassadors; the courts 
“of justice, while they sit and hear 
“ causes ; and so of consistories ecclesi- 
“ astical ; the churches and monasteries, 
“ with the monuments which are therein 
“ extant ; the walls and fortifications of 
“ cities and towns; and so of havens 
“and harbours, antiquities and ruins, 
“ libraries, colleges, disputations, and 
“ lectures, where any are ; shipping and 
“ navies ; houses and gardens of state 
“and pleasure, near great cities; armo- 
“ries, arsenals, magazines, exchanges, 
“ burses, warehouses, exercises of horse- 
“ manship, fencing, training of soldiers, 
“and the like ; comedies, such where- 
“unto the better sort of persons do re- 
“sort; treasures of jewels and robes ; 
“ cabinets and rarities ; and, to conclude, 
“ whatever is memorable in the places 
“where they go. As for triumphs, 
“ masks, feasts, weddings, funerals, ca- 
“ pital executions, and such shows, men 
“ need not to be put in mind of them ; yet 
“ they are not to be neglected.” This is a 
truly Baconian enumeration ; but its very 
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miscellaneousness commends it. Most 
of the items are taken, it may be re- 
marked, from artificial or social life—in 
exploring which there may be a certain 
active determination of the mind; and 
the list is most defective in its recog- 
nition of those sensations of mere 
natural scenery, passively received and 
enjoyed, which we in these days prize so 
much. But sheer multitudinousness of 
impressions, be they of what kinds they 
may—whether from nature or from life, 
whetheractively or passively acquired—is 
for the uncalculated intellectual purpose 
now under view, the real glory of travel. 
The action of every mind,*by day or by 
night, consists radically of an incessant 
play and interplay of myriads of hidden 
photographs and other relies of past sen- 
sation that are treasured up in its 
depths, below all fathom of conscious- 
ness. One catches some as they flash up 
in recollection ; but the secret stream is 
ever flowing; and the texture of the 
thoughts and fancies that one weaves 
forth depends, for its richness and 
variety, on this abundance in the under- 
mind. Who can tell when or with 
what effect that white turn of the road 
by the mill-wheel, which one passecl 
long ago, or that distant sight some- 
where of a peasant in a red cloak, or 
that sound of a horn blown in the 
woods, may recur to the thoughts and 
make the poem of a moment? For 
matter of this kind, perhaps Home- 
travel is the best in its yield for 
all sound and hearty purpose. There 
is not, for example, a more delight- 
ful paper in the present volume 
than the one which is devoted to a 
gossip on and about a Sutherland hill- 
side ; and it would not be a bad thing 
if, over and above volumes continuing 
the present volume of tours in all places 
and sundry, we were to have an occa- 
sional volume of vacation rambles by 
this writer and by others, taking us 
through parts of our own country. 
But foreign scenes, too, may contribute 
tmauch—as well to the real richness and 
strength of the texture of one’s thoughts 
as to the gaudiness of their pattern. It 
will not be for nothing that one has 
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passed through a Peruvian town, or has 
plucked strange fruit in a Japanese 
orchard, or has stood under the dome of 
St. Peter's, or has watched a crowd of 
Turks in Asia turbaned like wall-flowers 
and tulips. All this, apart from the break- 
ing down of prejudice which follows as 
a distinct effect from seeing under how 
many forms life may exist and yet hold 
together. “ What rum fellows these 
Frenchmen are, Jack,” said an English 
sailor to his comrade in Paris; “why, 
Jack, they call a cabbage a shoe. Now, 
Jack, they must know that it’s a cab- 
bage.” Nothing but travel, and a good deal 
of that, could take many an Englishman 
who laughs at this story out of the state 
of mind of which it is a metaphor. 
There is yet another use of travel 
which this volume, especially through 
some of its articles, is fitted to illustrate, 
and which is a variety of that more de- 
terminate use of locomotion for specu- 
lative ends to which we have hardly 
referred, though Bacon’s words will 
have suggested it—the aid it gives to- 
wards the understanding of contempo- 
rary history. The paper on Hungary 
and Croatia, that on the Slavonic Races 
(which is rather a compend of informa- 


tion than a personal narrative), and that 
on Syria, are of interest in this respect ; 
but the one of greatest contemporary 
interest, and perhaps of greatest import- 
ance all in all, is the opening one by 
Mr. W. G. Clark, entitled, “ Naples and 
Garibaldi.” It is the model of a paper 
of the kind, and shows with what inde- 
pendence of judgment, and yet with what 
kindliness of feeling and unruffled good 
humour, a highly cultivated Englishman 
may move through scenes of foreign poli- 
tical excitement, and what valuable infor- 
mation, and hints for thought, such a man 
may brink back with him. There are 
passages in this paper extremely bold, 
and opinions about men and things in 
Italy, and by implication about men and 
things elsewhere, which one might be 
disposed to controvert; but the admirable 
peculiarity of the paper, and that which 
interprets every part of it, is, that it is 
written by a man who has a firm poli- 
tical creed, and is able and willing to 
express it distinctly. “The intelligence 
“of a country,” he says, “should rule 
“it, and determine its destinies ;’ and 
this is the key to all his other remarks, 
both positive and negative. 
D. M 





